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$1,550 


The Thoroughbred 


We submit this new model of the HUDSON Six-40 as 


the typical modern car. 


It reveals the latest refinements 


in motor car building. In any group of high-grade cars it 


will seem the thorough5red. 


ways meets present-aay ideals. 


Our Crowning Effort 
The first HUDSON Six-40 came 


out last year. Our 48 engineers, 
headed by Howard E. Coffin, had 
devoted three years to the model. 
Their effort was to embody here the 
final conception of an ideal car. 

They established new standardsin 
Sixes. They brought quality Sixes, 
for the first time, into the price field 
of Fours. 

They brought the weight under 
3,000 pounds —for a roomy car with 
extra tonneau seats. hat was 
1,000 pounds less than average for- 
mer weights on cars of like capacity. 
They did this by skilful designing 
and better materials, without sacri- 
ficing strength. 

They reduced operative cost, for 
a car of this power, by from 15 to 30 
percent. They did this by employ- 
ing a new-type motor and by build- 
ing a light-weight car. 

They made this car one of the 
handsomest, one of the best-equipped 
cars in the world. Then we fixed 
the price at $1,750--the lowest 
price that had ever been quoted on 
any type of quality car. 


Last Year’s Record 
3,000 Oversold 


That car was the year’s sensation. 
Men flocked by the thousands to it. 
With the largest output in HUD- 
SON history, the end of the season 
left us 3,000 unfilled orders. Men 
were offering premiums—as high as 
$200-——for options on this HUDSON 
Six-40. 

In a mechanical way the cai 
proved itself the greatest of HUD- 
SON successes. It has run for a 
season in thousands of hands, under 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., 


No other car in so many 


all road conditions. And not a 
single shortcoming developed. So 
our whole engineering corps, during 
all last year, worked on nothing but 
refinements. 


Now a New Model 


Now comes a new model with all 
these refinements. There are 31 
new features in comfort, conven- 
ience and beauty. 

And there comes a new price— 
$1,550. This is due to the fact that 
the car’s popularity has compelled 
us to treble our output. This 
trebled output reduces our cost 
about $200 per car. 

Look back three years, when 
every Six cost over $3,000. When 
high-grade cars of any type cost 
around $2,000. Then look at this 
HUDSON Six-40—a better Six than 
men dreamed of then—priced at 
$1,550. You will realize then what 
HUDSON engineers have accom- 


plished for motor car buyers. 


This is just the car that tens of 
thousands want. It is a smooth- 
running Six, and men want that. In 
size and power it marks the sane 
medium. In quality, beauty, finish 
and equipment it reveals the best 
that’s possible. In price, weight 
and operative cost it marks the 
bottom limit for this-class car. 

As an ideal combination—as a 
typical modern, high-grade car- 
you will not find a rival in sight of it. 
Most men will concede this—all 
things considered—the top place in 
the motor car field. 

Hudson dealers everywhere 
now have these new cars on 
show. Our new catalog on re- 
quest. 





31 New Features 


Price $200 Less 


Go see the new features—the 31 re- 
finements—which our engineers have 
added in the past 12 months. Then 
note that, with all these, the price this 
year is $200 less—all because of our 
trebled output. These are some of the 
attractions which you will find em- 
bodied in this new-model HUDSON 
Six-40. And some of the best of them 
are not yet found in any other car. 

A distinguished streamline body. 

All hinges concealed. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires ahead of front door. 

Seats for up to 7 passengers. 

Extra tonneau seats, disappearing. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 

20-coat finish on body. 

123-inch wheelbase. 

Wider seats—higher backs. 

More room for the driver. 

“One-Man” top, with quick-adjusting 
curtains attached. 

Integral rain-vision windshield. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified Delco starting, lighting and 
ignition system. 

Simplified wiring in metal conduits. 

Lock on ignition and lighting switch. 

Far better carburetion. 

Speedometer drives from transmission. 

Automatic spark advance. 

Tubular propeller shaft. 

All instruments and gauges within reach 
of the driver. 

Trunk rack on back. 

Still less weight—2,900 pounds. 


New price, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit. 
Standard Roadster, same price. 











8009 Jefferson 
Ave., 


Our Larger Six-54 
The HUDSON Six-54—built on 
the same lines, with 135-inch wheel 
base and greater power—sells for 
$2,350. It is for men who want a 
big, impressive car. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
coneern. Advert ts for tob . Patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condl- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer’s promises whether you buy 





of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee. Page 
Agents and Salesmen........... 43, 42, 41, 40, 34,27 
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SUCCESSSFUL FARMING BRINGS 
EASTERN BUSINESS MEN WEST 


During the second week of June, Suc- 
cessful Farming was the host to a party 
of sixty advertising men of prominent 
Eastern manufacturers. 

These men came West in our special 
train and at our invitation, to acquaint 
themselves with the up-to-dateness of 
the Western Farmer. 

They rode over 2700 miles by rail and 
automobiles, visited scores of farm homes 
and went back with a very great respect 
for the dignified occupation of farming and 
sincere appreciation of western farm 
people—a knowledge that will enable 
them to better serve our subscribers. 

These men—high up in the Eastern busi- 
ness world—were so favorably impressed 
with modern farming as a vocation 
that many of them were inclined to view 
it as better than their own. Said one of 
them: “If more city men could see what 
we saw, they would not be so contented 
to continue living their ‘2 x4’ existances.”’ 


Farm boys should make note of this. 





From Friend to Friend 





GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE 

Andrew Carnegie was and is a canny 
Scot. When he began to make big money 
for himself he soon found that he needed | The 
the cooperation of efficient men. 

His relations to these men were often 
of a confidential nature. The success of 
the gigantic schemes which his fertile 
brain and shrewd business sense evolved 
depended to a very considerable extent 
upon the loyalty of his helpers. 

He held that loyalty by an attractive 
division of the profits among his im- 
mediate and trusted lieutenants. He is 
not entitled to be called a philanthropist 
because of that. It was a plain, common 
sense business investment and paid big 
dividends in increased efficiency on the 
part of the men who helped him make his 
fortune. 

The farmer with a family can profit- 
ably take a lesson from the great iron 
master. If you want to keep the boys and 
girls on the home farm, give them a 
working interest in the profits of the home 
farm. 

Hired hand’s wages or doled out spend- 
ing money will not hold their loyalty or 
keep up their interest. Besides being 
your children, they are human beings with 
the same ambitions and hopes that have 


32 | spurred you on to success as a farmer. If 


you want them to share the responsibility 
see to it that they share in the profits 
more than a man hired by the month or 
the day would share. 

Encourage them to study improved 
methods and back them in buying better 
machinery and breeding better live stock. 

The bo who has no financial interest 
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in his father’s live stock or in the crops | Drawback to 


on his father’s farm is likely to develo 
an interest in some other profession aside 
from farming as he grows into 

In ariy case, he will find other farms and 
work for other farmers of more interest 
than life or work on the home farm. 

But the boy with an interest in the live 
stock or a few head of stock of his own and 
an interest in the field crops which he 
tends is likely to find in farming enough of 
interest to bar out all serious thought of 
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other professions. The chances are = The 


so strong for him to leave the farm and 
cast his lot in the city. 

This spirit of cooperation so necessary 
with our own sons can be extended to the 
hired hand with great advantage. A 
bonus offer for more than average crop 
yields, or for better than average results 
with live stock, will secure surprisi 
operation and interest on the part of the the 


hired man. Make it worth his while to our Fr 


keep the stock growing, to make the crops 
yield big, to assist in the selection of new 
equipment. Increase the enthusiasm of 
the hired men and your boys by keeping 
all of the equipment of the farm up with 
modern progress. ‘The cooperation and 
enthusiasm of all your helpers spell suc- 
cess for you just as they meant success 
for Andrew Carnegie. 





Experts in their several lines 
are back of every advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming. 
Don’t hesitate to write them 
for any information desired. 
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Successful Farming is published month- 
ly. Some months # has more than one 
hundred pages. It is too big to read at 
one sitting, or in oneevening. It will pay 
you to read and re-read each number 
until the next one comes, then file away 
for future use. Have a special place for 
Successful Farming so that any member 
of the family can turn to it at any time 
for help on the many problems of pro- 
gressive farming. 
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HOW HE STOLE FROM HIMSELF 


Failure Surrounded by Success 


By JOHN K. RODGERS 


N this age of intensive farming the men 
who make a success at the business are 
many. However, there are men who for 

some reason or other get behind every year 
until at last the sheriff's sale winds up their 
farming business. The successes are widely 
advertised; the failures are mentioned in a 
whisper. A real case of failure described 
in detail may be instrumental in keeping 
other farmers from carrying on their farm- 
ing business in such a manner that they will 
go broke. Success or failure—which shall 
it be? The farmer should reach an early 
decision in regard to the matter. 

Joseph’s case is typical of hundreds of 
others. Joseph is just an ordinary man. He 
is pleasant and agreeable; he is always will- 
ing to visit as long as the other party will 
stay. When he drives along the road he 
likes to stop and hold long conversations 
with the men he happens to meet. 

tie had a good start. His father gave him 
more than a quarter section of good land; 
much of it is first class bottom land. In 
addition to this Joseph inherited about 
$1500. But in spite of these advantages this 
farmer will soon be without a home; the 
sheriff's sale is not far distant. Joseph 
owes every merchant and about every busi- 
ness man in the three towns which lie in the 
vicinity of hig farm. He began charging 
things and kept it up. When his credit was 
no longer good with one merchant he traded 
with another. When he owed everybody 
in town, he went to another town to trade; 
he was not blacklisted, because he had his farm behind him. 

The corn crop was a total failure this year in the section of 
the country where Joseph's farm is located. Had Joseph sowed 
some wheat the fall previous, he would have had some grain to 
sell; but that isn’t his way of doing business. For thirty years 
he has raised corn; he hasn’t changed his ground. Any soil but 
rich creek bottom would not have stood this terrific strain. 

Joseph raised some fodder and cut it. After cutting it he let 
it cure a while, then built stacks. He neglected to top out the 
stacks. The weather at the time of stacking was very dry and 
warm; there seemed little danger of rain ever fallin aguin. Yow 
ever, rain came unexpectedly ; it fell continuously for more than 
a week. Joseph’s — topped fodder piles were soaked to 
the bottom; the fodder turned black and began to decay. 
What Joseph will do for feed before more can be raised is a 
question. His neighbors had alfalfa; it is a great help to them. 
Joseph never took the trouble to start an alfalfa field; he was too 
busy attending to other things. 

All summed up this farmer is in exceedingly bad straits. He 
can't buy supplies for himself and family on time any more; 
he owes the feed stores and therefore can’t buy feed for his 
horses. He will require feed and much of it before he can plant 
another corn crop; then he has no seed corn. Seed corn will 
be high next spring. The question is: how did Joseph get into 
such a fix? He didn’t get there; he drifted along until he be- 
came stranded. 

Followed One Crop System 

His graduel decline began many years ago. He raised corn 
and nothing else; he sold the corn direct from the field, usually 
failing to keep enough for his own use. He spent the money 
which the sale of the corn brought in the next day after he re- 
ceived it. He was always in debt because he used no judgment 
in his financial matters. He never had a bank account in his 
life. His farm which his kind father gave him was mortgaged 
rather heavily before he inherited the $1500. This $1500 paid 
off the mortgage, and put the farmer on his feet again. How- 
ever, he continued to farm in the same old way; he stuck to 
corn raising. Every time a corn failure happened he lost 
heavily, if he had raised 
some other grains along 
with the corn he would 
have been sure of feed. 
Diversified farming was 
unknown to him. 

He began to mortgage 
again. Each year he 
mortgaged a little heav- 
ier. It took all he could 
raise to keep his family 
going; he couldn’t pay 
the interest without 
mortgaging a little heav- 
ier. As he had a good 


farm it Was easy to get 








an extension. Before Joseph realized it he 
was mortgaged for $2500. 
Could Not Buy Live Stock 

Joseph has about sixty acres of the best 
pasture in the State. If he chose he could 
raise $500 worth of calves upon this pasture 
every spring. But Joseph never was able 
to accumulate more than two cows at once; 
one of these died last spring. So he takes 
in other — stock to pasture. This 
isn’t a profitable process, at least in the case 
of Joseph. His customers know what to ex- 
pect when they let him have stock to pas- 
ture. Before the animals have been in his 
pasture six weeks Joseph goes hunting for 
money. He gets it in small amounts at a 
time. He spends it immediately for he is 
always hard pressed ; some creditor is usually 
after him. So at the end of the season Jo- 
seph has nothing to show for his pasture. 
Other men with the same amount of grass 
land derive good incomes from it. 

When Joseph has a litter of pigs or a new 
calf around the farm he begins to look for a 
buyer. He soon finds one for he is willing 
to sell cheap for cash. It is a pitiful but 
not uncommon sight to see Joseph shacking 
along the road with a few little pigs, a sow, 
and a small calf in his wagon. He is robbing 
his farm. If he had planned differently, 
and had kept his live stock he would have 
been a rich man. The way it is, the sheriff 
is apt to have a job almost any day. If an- 
other corn failure comes Joseph will be done 
for; if he can borrow enough money or can 
get some feed on time so he can raise a corn crop he may last 
another year or two. He is so heavily in debt that getting clear 
is impossible. Some men could do so. Their methods of farm- 
ing would be v: different from Joseph’s, however. H 
raising would brin him out of the depths if ig ty | managed. 
Cattle raising would be useless for his purpose, for they do not 
bring in money as quickly as hogs do, and it takes too much 
money to get a start at the cattle business. 

Slip-Shed Methods 

Joseph can’t raise corn crops any more. This is partly 
due to the fault of the land; but his methods of tending his 
corn have a great deal to do with the small yields he harvests. 
He plants his corn with an old walking lister. His three half 
starved horses can’t do deep listing, so he plants very shallow. 
He is slow at getting his corn in the ground. Sometimes his 
neighbors are well along with their cultivating before he finishes 
listing. The shallow furrows are excellent places for weeds 
of all kinds to take root. Joseph has a great fight against weeds 
every season, but the weeds always worst him. The plow land 
on his farm is filled with weed seeds of all kinds. What needs 
doing is to change the land to wheat for three or four years. 
That is the only way to solve the weed problem. 

Joseph plows his corn with an old w ing cultivator and he 
can’t cover many acres ina day. He finds that the weeds grow 
up behind him about as fast as his cultivator travels. hen 
he gets the field plowed for the first time the weeds are thicker 
than ever; the action of the cultivator shovels serve to acceler- 
ate their growth. What this farmer needs is a double lister cul- 
tivator; then he could get satisfaction providing he listed his 
furrows deeply enough and had four g horses. However, 
Joseph does not own one good horse and never has for many 
years. Good horses are worth money; Joseph always needs 
money so his good horses were sold. The horses he now owns 
are not in demand. He sold one for $10 last spring. That was 
more than the animal was worth. This illustrates the manner 
in which this farmer is going broke. 

A kind relative of Joseph’s told him he should raise some 
alfalfa. Joseph had no money with which to buy seed. The rel- 
ative gave Joseph a sack of seed. Joseph has no alfalfa field, 
he didn’t prepare the ground as he should have done. The 
drought got the young plants. Joseph is discouraged; he 
thinks a man has a hard time of it in this world. 

There are many cases similar to Joseph’s throughout various 
sections of the country. Each of these men owe their ill luck 
to the same general cause; they began going in debt; then in- 
stead of redoubling their farming efforts, they entered into a 
gradual decline, becoming heavier in debt every year. The 
imterest eats up the profits; then the farmer has the expense of 
his farm work and family to stand for. Most farmers get more 
or less in debt during some time of their career. They should 
take immediate measures to pay up. The case of Joseph should 
be a warning toall. This story is not exaggerated in the least; 
Joseph is a real man and his failure is talked about among all 
his acquaintances and neighbors. 

Continued on page 25 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


Adapting the Products to the Markets 


By W. MILTON KELLY 





N developing a 

successful farm- 

ing business itis 
necessary that prob- 
lems of selling re- 
ceive more and more 
attention, and these 
problems are becom- 
ing more complex 
with the rapid in- 
crease in population 
of large citics and the 
development of large 
commercialized 
farms that specialize 
in the growth and 
production of uni- 
form and standard 
products. In the se- 
lection of suitable 
crops and products 
the farmer faces two 
problems, the selec- 
tion of those that are 
best adapted to his 
farm, and those he 
ean sell to the best 


There are, never- 
theless, certain fun- 
damental rules which apply roughly to all types of farming. 
Though you must adapt your farming to your soil and local 
conditions you cannot go far wrong in adhering to certain 
general principles. The first is to specialize. Do not seek to 
produce mixed lots of products. Whenever possible the whole 
system should be built up around a few products, and enough 
of these products should be produced annually to secure the 
greatest possible economies in producing and marketing. 

The man with a small farm who depends upon the local 
family, hotel, or grocery trade has a different problem. His 
products are in demand because of their quality, and choice 
quality always commands a special price. The man who grows 
similar products for the general market finds it better to special- 
ize on afew staple products that can be produced at less cost 
when the business is conducted on a big scale. In this way his 
yroducts are sought 
- dealers who are 
buying and combin- 
ing the products from 
many farms in order 
to attract attention 
in the big market 
centers. Failure to 
study these two types 
ef farming has in 
many instances 
turned possible 
success into failure. 
The man with a small 
farm who produces 
yroducts of excel- 
os is more or less 
independent of the 
general market. On 
the other hand, the 
man who produces 
staple products for 
the general market, 
allows the wheels of 
commerce to handle 
his products and dic- 
tate his prices. This 
branch of the busi- 
ness has developed 
marvelously during 
the past twenty 
years, but the special 
or quality market has 
been woefully ne- 
glected. 

Consider Home Mar- 
kets 

In deciding upon 
the variety of his 
products the small 
farmer is apt to think 


chiefly of the distant The upper picture shows how the Western fruit 
how the Eastern men doit, The boxe u 
gets the high prices. 


market and overlook 











the more profitable 
quality market near 
at hand. He is ad- 
vised to grow and 
market his products 
so that they will 
come into competi- 
tion with those pro- 
duced by men who} 
are farming on a big 
scale. He visits 
some part of the} 
country where selling’ 
problems have been 
worked out on a large 
basis; every tendency) 
leads him to look at! 
the commercial side 
of the business. But 
it is many times 
worth while to turn! 
around and consider 
the problems close at 
hand. 

Last winter while 
making investiga- 
tions of marketing 


This shows just one day's influx of barreled apples at one pierin New York. The producers are ar: 
rantage . . APP , : yroblems » 
advantage. surely glutting the market. The commission men cannot be blamed for this condition I roblems, the writer 


visited one of the 
most famous apple 
growing regions in the country. After visiting several hee 
cold storage plants in one of the small cities in the center of this! 
fruit belt, I walked across the canal and up and down the streets! 
looking into the stores and business places. I went into one of } 
the leading groceries and said to the man: “Put me up a dozen 
of your choicest New York apples.’’ He looked sort of puzzled 
and said: “I am_ really ashamed of these apples, but I have 
some of the Oregon apples here in these boxes.” “No,” I said 
“T came down here to investigate the apple question and i 
want a dozen of your best New York apples to carry home and 
show my friends.’”” He put up two quarts of worm eaten, ill- 
shapen apples and said: “I am ashamed, my friend, to take} 
your money.” I crossed the street and saw another lot of 
gnarly, worm-eaten culls beside several boxes of choice Oregon 
apples which had been carefully sprayed and graded. 

Now I am not say- 
ing these things to 
appear smart. I 
want to show that 
there is an opportun- 
ity for the small 
grower of fruits and 
vegetables to work 
up a good local mar- 
ket under the feet of 
these big commercial 
growers who special- 
ize «upon § varieties 
that are demanded 
by the distant mar- 
kets. The very na- 
ture of their business 
prohibits them cater- 
ing to the local mar- 
ket and growing 
finely flavored fruits 
and vegetables. 
Many delicate fruits 
and vegetables are 
not suited for storage 
and shipping pur- 

; however, there 
is always an active 
local demand for such 
products, providing 
they can be put on 
the home market in 
prime condition. 

Many farmers seek 
the advice of experts 
concerning the alae 
of products. The ex- 
pert is not always in 
& position to give ad- 
vice unless he has a 
knowledge of the con- 

wers pack their apples, and the lower shows ditions under which 
Piri, carefully sprayed and graded, Continued on page 35 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE DUST MULCH 


T may rain and it may not. If you maintain a dust mulch 
you stand a better chance to resist drought than if you 
leave the ground crusted by rain. This is not always easy to 
do, for certain work has to be done im season, for instance 
cutting alfalfa, or small grain. But so far as possible, keep adust 
mulch and thus insure your crops against a too severe dry spell. 


STACK YOUR GRAIN 


A® 1AIN we plead for the abandonment of shock threshing 
and urge the stacking of grain. He who depends on thresh- 
ing from the shock is a gambler worse than the speculators 
on the board of trade. One year he may hit it just right and 
again he may lose much or all of the erop by a prolonged wet 
spell after harvest. There isn’t much money in a sprouted 
grain shock. 

When grain is properly stacked—and that lost art must be 
revived—it is safe against weather. It is in storage on the farm 
instead of in storage in the grain markets with a speculator 
holding the storage ticket. Stack threshing will do more to 
stop speculating in grain on boards of trade than anything else 
because it will prevent dumping the crop upon a glutted mar- 
ket at harvest time. 

Shock threshing is hard on the women folks because it takes 
so many men. Where threshing crews move through the 
country and lodge and board themselves it isn’t so bad, but 
where it is done by exchange work it is a long, hard siege for 
man and woman. Stack threshing can come at any convenient 
season, and is accomplished by fewer men. Consider the women 
in your farm operations. 


THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT 


HERE are two curses that might be mentioned without 

comment, one is the inability of the poor but honest man 
to get a long time loan at a low rate of interest, and the other 
is the ability of some men with plenty of backing to get too 
much credit. 

Bankers will often sneeringly say that whoever is worthy of 
credit can borrow all he needs—that is to say, whoever puts 
up sufficient security can borrow money. 

The poor man may be as honest as a man can be, and his 
poverty may be due in a large measure to the fact that he is 
honest, too honest to make money by trickery as some do, 
and yet that man may be a failure because he has not yet 
He tries to borrow money, and if he 
can get any it is for a very short time. His whole attention is 
directed towards paying off the loan. If he could borrow for 
twenty-five or forty years at a reasonable rate he could then 
afford to experiment a little, trying to find out just what line 
of farming he was suited for, or his land adapted to. It is this 
form of credit that is most needed, a personal credit on easy, 
long terms. 

Many a hired man or renter would get a home of his own if 
he could get such terms. No six months loan is ever going to 
solve the credit problem, nor will it be solved by giving the 
He has that chance now, for his land 


found his niche in life. 


landed man a chance. 


is his security, though the rates may be too high in many in- 
stances. But the landless man is the problem—he who can’t bor- 
row much at the banks because he has no security other than his 
personal endorsement of the note, and his note is of short dur- 
ation. It keeps him hustling to pay interest and arranging for 
new loans. 

There is no law forbidding landless men pledging their 
names and their honor to one another on a note that any bank 
would accept, but there seems to be a desire to have a law to 
that effect. 

What is needed is cooperation among the farmers who need 
money. They can’t blame the money lenders for exacting 
security and high rates of interest if there is demand for money 
in other channels. 


THE RECREATION DAY 


ly some rural communities they by common consent take 
Saturday or at least the afternoon as a day of recreation, 
and where that is done they have solved the Sunday baseball 
question. 

Men and boys, women and girls, are the better for a day of 
riotous fun. The quiet Sabbath day of rest doesn’t answer the 
purpose for the active, energetic, bubbling spirit of the rest- 
less American, be he in town or country. Folks can’t stand 
very mueh forced idle quietness, not unless they have a safety 
valve in a day of recreation such as a Saturday afternoon off. 
There has been the week of ploddings, thinking, sweating, toil, 
mostly alone in the fields or homes. The soul just longs for 
expression. A yell, a good laugh, a mixing with others at a 
pienic, a ball game, or horse race, lets off this pent up steam 
and prepares the individual for the Sabbath day as a day of 
rest and quiet. 

If the youths, especially, do not have a chance to let off the 
pent up yells at a Saturday ball game, they are pretty apt to 
get in the pasture and whoop it up on Sunday, or go to town 
and play. 

There are days when it is important to get hay or grain 
attended to, but where a family or a community plan ahead 
they can usually close down at least half a day for recreation. 
They get about as much work done, and do it better if they 
can let off surplus energy in recreation of some kind. 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


WE. are in a better position to answer inquiries now than 
ever before. We can generally help find an answer to 
most questions that pertain to rural life problems, except those 
pertaining to land values, etc., in a definite locality. It is 
almost impossible to give specific information to such a ques- 
tion as “What is the value of N. 4 of 8. W. 14 of so and so, 
naming perhaps a farm in Texas or North Dakota or some other 
locality. We might help you find out how to find the value 
of that farm, or its general nature, but that is a matter best 
investigated personally, or by some reliable friend. 

But we can help you along almost every other line and are 
willing to do so to the the best of our ability. Letters must 
be signed and it is to your interest to see that the name and 


address are written plainly. 
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WHAT THEY WOULD DO WITH IT? 


| response to the query, “What would you do with $5,000 if 
you could borrow it at a low rate of interest on long time,” 
there have come many letters telling that they would either 
buy a farm and get a home of their own, or they would pay off 
the mortgage and put in certain needed improvements. Not 
one would use any part of it to buy an automobile. This 
ought to set at ease those who think the auto tempts farmers 
to go in debt for their cars. 

It is true that many farmers own autos and they as a class 
are the largest purchasers of cars, yet the fact remains that 
they do not buy them until they can well afford them. This 
speaks well for the good sense of farmers. 

By low rate of interest we did not have in mind anything 
below five or six per cent. That is as low as oné may expect 
on a small loan. It would help us in getting a good rural credit 
bill through Congress if we had hundreds of letters telling what 
farmera would do with, say, $5,000 on long time at reasonably 
low interest. Such letters laid before a committee of Congress 
would make an impression that would be of benefit to farmers. 
Let us hear from hundreds of our readers. Reply now. 


THE MEXICAN MUDDLE 


T looks like a muddle to one who has not read Mexican 
history, but it is a simple question after all—at least the 

principle back of the disturbance that is a century old. The 
warriors may be ignorant, and untrained and apparently un- 
civilized, but they are fighting for a great principle—that of 
land ownership. 

The mediators will never settle that disturbance until they 
settle the land question, and if they do not settle the land 
question in favor of the landless element there will be continued 
ourbreaks of war and rebellion. 

It would be an interesting study to review the Mexican land 
and labor question just as we did the English land and labor 
question in a series of articles last winter called “Shall History 
Repeat Itself?” The same problem is being fought out right 
at our very doors and we should know the inner workings of 
history in its making. In Mexico it is not landlord and tenant 
—it is landlord and slave in its final analysis. Don’t be too 
hasty in your condemnation of the Mexican rebels. You 
wouldn’t tolerate what they have for generations. 





THE INVESTIGATOR 


HERE are two kinds of critics; the one who finds fault 

with things as they are with no other desire than to be 
critical, and the one who looks at everything critically with the 
purpose of searching for the truth to aid in building better. 
Constructive criticism pushes the world ahead. Mere fault 
finding dees not. 

In the June issue we had an editorial asking for information 
abeut hogs in relation to cholera and vaccination. We wanted 
to know certain things and asked observant farmers to help 
us get the facts. Here is a reply that starts the question off 
on the right foot and we hope to hear from hundreds and 
thousands of others so as to get at the facts. The best part of 
it is that this man is going to continue his investigations. 
This is constuuctive work. He says: 

“Editor, Dear Sir: In answer to ‘We Want to Know’, will 
give my observation. We vaccinated forty-four sows and 
gilts (double treatment) right in breeding season last winter 
with no fatal effect. The gilts stopped growing for over two 
months, also failed to develop size of belly as time for farrow- 
ing came on. We had about the usual number in each litter, 
but they seemed to lack vigor. Sows seemed unable to suckle 
pigs as usual with same eare, did not develop good udders. 
About one half of our pigs came dead and more died soon after 
birth, and what we saved were slow in getting a start; seemed 
to do better after weaning. Our herd boar went through cholera 
in June, 1913, was a yearling past at time he had cholera. With 
one exception our litters run from seven to thirteen pigs. 

“We will follow up the experiment by vaccinating our pigs 
soon after weaning, not that we believe in or advocate vacci- 
nation, but purely for commercial purposes. 

“From observations we believe vaccination caused the big 
end of hog losscs, but as all vaccination was not done by 


competent men, or with good serum and virus, we will not | 


condemn the method till tried further. Of course many were 
vaccinated as a last resort and were very sick when vaccinated. 
We lost thirty-five fall pigs under these conditions. Yours 
respectfully, W. H. Henderson, the Willowhurst Farm—Iowa.”’ 

Another Iowa man says: 
cholera and the double vaccination treatment has been loss of 
the spring crop of pigs. Never before in this county have so 
many sows produced short litters and weak, unhealthy pigs 
as this year, and in a surprising number of cases the sows have 
been given the double treatment last year to render them 
immune from cholera. One prominent breeder in this county 
reports that he has saved but two pigs from the farrow of 
twelve sows.—M. L. Curtis.”’ 


HOLD YOUR GRAIN 


E urge again that farmers hold as much of their grain 

as they can to sell later. The reason is that if all dump 

their grain on the market at threshing time the speculators 
then “hold the bag” and they have the farmers beaten. 

Of course a great many grain farmers must sell; they have 
to meet their obligations. But all who can should plan to hold 
until later. Let this year’s crop get to market gradually 
throughout the year and there will be a steadier and a higher price. 

If you would beat the speculators at the game you must be 
prepared to do exactly what they do—hold the grain until the 
market needs it. With the steel or the concrete granary it is 
possible to hold grain safely for an indefinite time without 
damage by rats and mice, or moisture. 

There will be some shrinkage due to drying out, but that 
must not be considered too seriously if you want to get the 
speculators in the habit of thinking that they do not control 
the grain situation after the threshing machine begins to hum. 


SHOULD CONGRESS ADJOURN? 


) gener cedore as there is a concerted effort being made by 
certain interests to induce the people to petition Congress 
to adjourn without settling the trust question, perhaps some of 
our readers may be asked to write to their Congressmen to 
hasten adjournment. It is well to consider all sides to this 
question so as to act intelligently. 

The Democrats are pledged to trust regulation, and President 
Wilson seems determined to hold Congress to that job until it 
is finished, just as he held them to the creation of a new currency 
law. It places the Democrats in a tight place, for they must 
either violate their party pledges and dodge the issue, or go 
ahead and arouse the antagonism of big business, with the 
politicians of the other parties taking advantage of the pre- 
dicament to break into Congress next fall. 

Which is better, adjourn so that financial and business 
interests have the summer in which to catch their breaths, or 
go on with the enactment of trust regulation laws and have it 
over with? If trust regulation is the thing, then sooner or 
later the law must be enacted. If the Democrats dare not 
take the responsibility now, and settle the matter once and for 
all, then it is only a question of time until some other Congress 
will have to thresh over this same problem and again upset 
business. 

On the other hand, business is very unsettled and very 
anxious to get busy. Idle factories mean idle men and non- 
consumers. It is up to the intelligent man to decide whether 
in the long run it is best to adjourn now and let the question 
come up again, or finish it now and adjourn and sit at pros- 
perity’s table this fall. 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


- will not be glorious if you lend your influence towards a 
hazardous Fourth—a day of danger from explosives. What 
gain to the sum total of patriotism can come from the many 
cases of burned fingers and blinded children, the resulting 
cases of lockjaw, the crippled and maimed for life of our too 
thoughtless, too bold children? 

Let not sanity give way to a cheap substitute for patriotism 
that shows only in a big noise accompanied with danger to 


person and property. 


“One of the bad effects of the | 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


their prophecies good in the last year or so. Take Argen- 

tina, for mstance. When the tariff bill was in the making, 
the Democrats promised us that putting cattle on the free list 
would bring in cheap meat from Argentina, bust the Beef 
Trust and reduce the cost of living. Somebody brought a car- 
load of Argentine beef to Washington just before the bill passed, 
as an object lesson. It was fine beef, and sold about two cents 
a pound cheaper than the Beef Trust commodity, although 
there was so little of it that the only way any number of people 
came to know anything about it was from what they got out of 
the newspapers. 

So all of us in the cities who eat meat began asking the 
butcher for Argentine beef, and- wondering how soon prices 
would tumble. That one carload, however, is the only Argen- 
tine beef that we have heard anything about here. If the 
butchers are getting it, they are selling it at regualr prices and 
saying nothing, and the Beef Trust isn’t making much fuss 
about being busted. It may have had some effect on prices, but 
we haven’t noticed it in our family. The butcher we buy of 
kills his own meat in a little slaughter house in Maryland and 
peddles it out at retail, and charges 25 cents a pound for every- 
thing. He’s a one price man. Steaks, chops, roasts, ham, 
lamb, beef, chicken and mutton—all are 25 cents a pound. But 
his meat is good’ and we are glad to get it. I don’t know what 
he does with the parts of his animals he can’t sell as steaks, 
chops and roasts. He seldom has anything else in his wagon. 
My suspicion is that he makes all the rest of the carcass into 
sausage. The price of sausage is the same as of his steaks and 
chops. The Argentine corn scare has fizzled out also—but this 


is another story. 


The Patent Monopoly 


E hear a lot about the tariff and railroad monopolies, 
but seldom much about the patent monopoly. In 
theory, we grant patents to inventors, and give them 

a monopoly of the manufacture and use of their inven- 
tions for seventeen years, on the theory that we are encouragin 
invention and so giving the public the benefit of new ideas | 
contrivances for comfort, efficiency and profit. It’s a good 
theory, but it doesn’t work out that way. the patent monopoly 
lasts for seventeen years. After that, we are accustomed to 
think, anybody can use an invention, while during that time, 
the inventor is supposed to reap the profits of the work of his 
brain. ‘The fact is that wealthy inventors are about as scarce 
as hen’s teeth. Most of them are too poor to pay the lawyers 
for getting out their patent papers, and when some capitalist 
offers an inventor a few hundred dollars for a patent, the offer 
is seldom refused. And the patent law, designed to reward the 
inventor, gives the man who buys the patent the same monop- 
oly rights the inventor would Love had. The men who get 
rich out of inventions are the men who buy them, not the men 
who make them. Nor does the present system result in the 
public getting the use of inventions. At a hearing before a con- 
gressional committee a few years ago, it was testified that com- 
bined big railroads interests maintained agents in Washington 
to buy patents on railroad inventions as fast as they were 
granted, and that few if any of these are were ever used. 
The railroads bought them to pigeon-hole them, and prevent 
their use. ‘The same charge has been made as to the telegraph 
and telephone companies and other big trusts. 

But that isn’t the story I started to tell. 

There's a company here in Washington, with luxuriously fur- 
nished offices in one of the biggest office buildings, which is 
promoting a machine for converting banana stalks into fibre, 
paper and alcohol. This company has no patents. It hasn’t 
even built a machine. It has an idea, and some machinists are 
working out the idea. If it works, it’s a big thing. There is 


Pier; how all the yy have been failing to make 


general supposition that the United Fruit Company, which 
controls the banana business of the Americas, is be this 
company, or at least much interested in it. This promotion 


company is encouraging the organization of subsidiary compa- 
nies, and allotting territory to these subsidiary companies, all 
over the world. hen the company’s machine is perfected, it 
will be patented, and the only people who will have the right 
to use that machine, for seventeen years, are those to whom 
the company grants or sells these rights. The promotion 
company will sell machines and the right to use wuidhioel daly 
to subsidiary companies to whom it has allotted territory, and 
it will make allotments only to such subsidiary companies as 
have given the promotion company fifty-one per cent of their 
stock. So, if the machine works and is patented, the patentee 
company will control all the companies in the world using 
these machines and will take fifty-one per cent of their profits, 
not for the seventeen years during which the patents run, but 
forever, or as long as the subsidiary companies remain in busi- 
ness. And, of course, that means that the patentee company, 
by controlling the subsidiary companies, will control the price 
of their product and make the public pay them any profits 
they ask for, forever. Think it over. 


Leasing Public Mineral Lands 


ECRETARY LANE has pointed out, in a number of inter- 
views and letters, that his policy for leasing public lands 
containing coal, oil and other mineral deposits, means 

much to farmers, as well as other members of the community 

Sooner, or later, all farm lands need mineral fertilizers. 
Phosphorus and potash are necessary to all crops, and a large 
part of these elements contained in soils cannot be made avail- 
able, even when they are present. And crops of nearly all kinds 
must have potash to make growth of their starchy, fibrous parts, 
and phosphorus to make seed, just as they must have nitrogen 
to make leaves and stalks. Farmers are learning how to restore 
the nitrogen by taking it from the air, which is more than two- 
thirds made up of that element, and from which it can be stored 
in the soil by the planting and inoculation of legumes. When 
the potash or phosphorus in the land has been exhausted, or is 
no longer present in available form, however, the only way 
to restore these essential plant foods is to bring them from some- 
where else and put them into the soil. 

We are buying most of our potash nowadays from Germany, 
and paying high prices for it. Practi all the agricultural 
phosphorus obtained in this country so far is dug out of the 
ground in Florida, South Carolina and Tennessee, in the form 
of rock or floats, but a large portion of this is exported. 

Unless new supplies of- agricultural minerals are obtained, 
the farmer will be up against a short supply and increasing 
prices. Fortunately, there are very large and practically un- 
touched deposits of both phosphorus and potash in the western 
part of the United States. e phosphorus is found in phos- 

hate rock in the mountains in Utah, Montana and Wyoming. 

‘he potash, in combination with soda, salt and other minerals, 
exists in the deserts of the Southwest, either in dry deposits in 
the beds of prehistoric seas and lakes, or in underground sinks, 
from which it is pumped in the form of brine. 

Because there have been no laws under which these phosphate 


and potash d its could be worked without allowing them 
to fall i into the hands of monopoly, most of the public lands con- 
taining these deposits have been withdrawn from entry for sev- 


eral years. Secretary Lane now urges laws under which the 
quenienaia may lease lands containing these minerals, for 

riods of twenty-years, upon a royalty basis by which twenty- 
ve per cent of the royalties is to go to the states in which, the 
lands lie, and the remainder to the government. The leasing 

lan he urges provides that only an amount of land is to be 
fated to an undividual or company which can be thoroughly 
worked during the leasing period, that lessees must work their 
lands or forfeit their leases, and that the government shall have 
the power to prevent combinations among the lessees to control 


output and prices. 





MANAGING THE FENCE PROBLEM 


By P. C. 


TT ce N the first place, the amount of fence 
bs : required should be cut to the mini- 
mum. Basing figures on the ap- 
proximate values of the various ma- 
terials, one finds that woven-wire fence 
with one barbed wire on top ranges 
from 40 cents to 60 cents or averages 
about 50 cents per rod. Posts range 
from 25 cents to 35 cents, steel posts 
being now procurable on the local mar- 
ket at 30 cents apiece. We have had 
fences stretched and nailed up by the 
dealer who sold the fence for an addi- 
tional charge of 5 cents per rod. This, 
however, was when labor was much 
cheaper than at present. Adding to 
these the extra cost of the anchor posts, 
and the cost of setting all the posts, 
one may conservatively say it costs $1 
per for fence. e investigator 
places his lowest estimate at this sum. 
Assuming an eighty-acre farm to be 
entirely fenced and divided into four 
twenty-acre fields by cross fences with 
only one-half of the boundary fence 
accredited to the farm, there will be 
240 rods of interior and 240 rods of 
boundary fence. At $1 per rod, this 
gives a total fence cost of $480. if the 
land is worth $100 an acre and the interior fence makes idle a 
strip six feet wide, while on the inside of the boundary fence 
there is an idle strip three feet wide, there will be over 1.083 
acres of idle ground in fence rows having a value of $108.30. 
This increases the cost of fence to $588.30, or an average of $7.35 
an acre. Or, imagine two ten-acre fields separated by a 40-rod 
fence. If an old rail fence, it occupies a strip at least half a rod 
wide or an entire area of one-eighth acre for which tax is paid 
each year and no income realized: in other words, (at $100 an 
acre) it is an investment of $12.50 that never returns a dividend. 
In addition to this direct loss, if both the fields are cultivated, 
it will be necessary to stop and turn around everytime the fence 
is approached from either side. It is difficult to one this 
means in plowing, harrowing, planting, drilling and esting. 
In caring for a crop of corn, from Salts to fifteen hundred less 
turns would be required if the fence were out and the two fields 
in one. Besides the time and labor thus consumed, there is the 
loss caused by the ground and crops being trampled down in 
turning. Furthermore, fence-rows offer a good harbor for mice 
rats, ground squirrels, etc. These, together with vermin an 
noxious weeds which breed in the fence-rows, infest and prey 
on the surrounding territory. 
Use of Temporary Fences 

The first point being the reduction of the amount of fencing, 
the second one is how to accomplish it. 

Larger fields alone offer the relief. This means cutting out 
fences and throwing fields together. When the fences are re- 
moved and the fields made large, there will usually be each 
year a pasture field with an area exceeding the demands of the 
stock. This is because the hay field and pasture field are to- 
gether. But the temporary fence solves the difficulty. In 
addition to reducing much of the permanent fence required, 
the temporary fence has the advantage of enabling one to ad- 
just the acreage of pasture to the exact needs of the stock. 
Some seasons there is more stock than usual, and some seasons 

less pasture than others. With per- 
' = manent fences there is no means of 
: : equalizing the difference. With a 
temporary fence, one need not erect 
it until the pasture conditions are 
easily foretold, when enough of the 
pasture may be fenced off to give 
the stock just what they need. 

The construction of a fence that 
is to stand for a short time only 
does not need to be so elaborate and 
precise as a permanent fence, The 
anchor posts need be set only strong 
enough to maintain the tension of 
the fence for a short time. Where 
permissible, the burying of a “‘dead- 
man” securely anchors a post and 
requires little time. The other 
posts need not be placed in the 
ground so deep nor so close together. 
To reinforce the posts and to keep 
the fence down to the ground when 
hogs are pastured, one or more 
heavy stakes as high as the fence 
are driven into the ground between 
the posts and the top and bottom 
wires attached to them. 


A barbed wire can be used with 








Awire fence occupies only 
about one-third as wide 
a strip as a rail fence, 
and is not as good a 
harbor for pests. 








This post was set before it 
had seasoned; its decay is 
progressing rapidly. 


GROSE 


the fence without causing much in- 
convenience. After the fence is 
loosed from the posts and laid on 
the ground, the barb is loosed and 
placed upon it and then rolled up 
with the fence. At the next place 
the fence is used the wire is un- 
rolled with the fence, ready to be 
‘ony up with it. The barb should 

laid intermittently from the 
top to the bottom of the fence so 
as to keep one end of the roll from 
growing unduly large. 

A temporary fence must neces- 
sarily be rolled up and unrolled 
often, therefore a grade of soft, 
flexible wire should be employed. 
As the weight a the we it 
is not necessary to have the roll 
of small circumference. A 
roll does not bend the wire so much 
and is easier wound up. A roll can 
be easily transf from place 
to place on a low sled. 

e ends of the fence should not 
be attached to the anchor posts 
by being wrapped about them 
each time it is erected; the fre- 

uent bending soon breaks the wires. This is easily avoided. 

‘he ends of the wires are anently wrapped about a strong 
piece of two-by-four scantling as high as the fence. These pieces 
are then bound to the anchor posts by means of strands of wire 
looped about them near their ends. Nails serve splendidly 
in attaching the fence to the posts as they are easily removed 
when the fence is taken down. 

The posts can be quickly removed by pulling them witha team. 
A chain is looped near the bottom of the post then bought 
up and over a plank, the top of which rests against the post and 
the other end on the ground a few feet out from the post. In 
this way, the pull on the post is upward instead of lateral. 

Maintaining Permanent Fences 

The next point is how best to build and maintain the per- 
manent fence required. 

Firm anchor posts are of prime importance; no matter what 
the kind of wire, if the end pute are poor! anchored, it is a poor 
fence. The end post should be strong Pa § be anchored so as not 
to rise up. The next requisite is a firm brace against lateral 
pull. For this, a strong brace rod is necessary and it is impera- 
tive that its upper end be immovably secured to the post it is 
to brace. A common 
error is to provide a 
huge brace pole and 
then carelessly at- 
tach it to the x 
One of the salient 
advantages of the 
steel anchor post 
and brace rod is in 
this feature, the 
connection being 
such that there is 
littledanger of them 
working apart. 
When the lower end 
of the brace rod 
rests on a flat stone 
on the ground, freez- 
ing and thawing may cause greater up and down move- 
ment than where it rests on a post which, setting several feet in 
the ground, is little effected. Poste should not be set until they 
have dried out and seasoned. A green post, thus e , 1s 
apt to split, after ‘hich its decay is a matter of a short time. 

Woven-wire fcace is to be had in almost any size or pattern. 
A five-foot fence may be used without any barb and yet little 
trouble be experienced with stock getting over it. This height 
of fence is rather costly. On the other extreme, a very low fence 
with two barbs above it is not so costly, but stock are apt to get 
into the habit of thrusting their heads beneath the lower barb 
and bearing the fence down. Considering original cost and effi- 
ciency, the happy medium seems to be found in a four-foot 
fence with a single barb above it. This height of fence is 
sufficient to keep stock from getting their heads between the 
barb and the fence, while the barb keeps themfrom reaching over. 

A woven-wire fence should have an extra heavy top and bot- 
tom wire to withstand the frequent heavy strains they will 
have to endure. ‘ 

Where a fence fails to keep hogs from passing beneath it, 
remedy is to be had. One end of a wire about two feet long is 
wrapped about a brick or similar article. At the desired dis- 
tance between the posts, one or more of these are buried just 
beneath the fence so that the free end of the wire protrudes 

Continued on page 34 





There is little danger of dislo- 
cation between the steel post 
and brace rod. 





This farmer made the common error of provid- 


ing a huge brace pole and then carelessly 
attaching it to the corner post. 
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THE WEATHER OF THE WORLD 


Old Signs and Correct Information 


By W. J. HARSHA 





the greater of these are farmers. World-weather is their 

common enemy. Cold and heat, frost and sunburn, 
drouth and flood, hail and parching winds, tornado and light- 
ning are some of the engines of destruction employed by the 
enemy. 

“We are rolling through an unfriendly world,” is the refrain 
of an old time camp-meeting song. As a general proposition 
this is true enough. In part the earth was fitted for the habita- 
tion of man; in large part man has had to do the fitting himself. 
And the main thing Re has had to combat is all that combina- 
tion of elements we call the weather. 

Inevitably when people get together they talk about the 
weather, farmers especially. This is uppermost in their thoughts. 
Weather means more to farmers than to any other class of 
people; conquering its vagaries spells success with crops and 
stock. When we greet a neighbor with a “Good morning!” 
we are really uttering a congratulation on a victory over the foe. 
When we say “Good evening!’ we are uttering a prayer. 
When we are able to assure our neighbor that “It’s a fine day!”’ 
we are advertising the close of a succesaful campaign. Like 
Arabs on the skirts of a caravan,the weather is constantly 
hovering in our offing, setting an ambush or seeking a favorable 
moment of attack. A sunny day isa truce. To e hay while 
the sun shines has passed into a proverb, meaning any effort 
that exceeds the speed limit. 

The weather prophet has honor even in his own country. 
We time energies by the predictions of old-timers. If any pa- 
triarch or granny could unfailingly tell what the morrow would 
bring forth in the shape of weather he or she would be chief 
public benefactor. In every community there are grandsi 
or grand-dames who try to do this; as a rule they fail. 

The reason for this failure lies in the fact that weather is a 
world-matter. We are just coming to understand this. A 
storm is the greatest modern globe-trotter. Disturbances in 
the air disregard national boundaries. To be sure, there are 
local rains and in the mountains fitful winds that spring and 
sink from local causes. But practically all meteorological 
problems are international. Atmospheric phenomena come un- 
der the department of foreign relations. A flurry in western 
Canada today is very apt to leap lion-like on the Dakotas 
tomorrow and sweep to the British shores next week to work 
havoc among coastwise shipping. And ever - one knows that 
the deluges of rain that last year descended in England had 
some connection with the terrible drouth in Kansas, at least 
to the extent of monopolizing the world’s water supply. 

Weather, an International Subject 

These are familiar facts. But of late our United States 
Weather Bureau has discovered hints of far more subtle and 
intricate relations and interplays between the atmospheric 
phenomena in widely separated regions of the earth. For 
instance, to forecast with greatest accuracy the movement 
and intensity of storms in the United States, particularly in the 
winter season, it has been found necessary to note the state of 
the barometer in the interior of Siberia at the same season. 
Moreover, it has been discovered that meteorological conditions 
in certain parts of the world at any one season give clues as to 
what will be the prevailing weather in other parts of the world 
in the next succeeding season. These phenomena are as yet 
only partially understood, but the present aim of air-students in 
all parts of the world is to gather facts and in particular to work 
together in the interpretation of facts, so that world 


Tw chief fighters of the world are farmers and sailors, and 


weather may be taken as far as possible out of the domain of 
mystery. 

For years the United States Weather Bureau has been in 
daily telegraphic communication with similar investigators 
in Canada and Mexico and all the countries of Europe exchange 
information in the same way. Only by this means could daily 
weather reports of any value be assembled. But now it is found 
that a wider cooperation is necessary. International exchange 
of information is planned. An International Meteorological 
Committee has been formed, composed of all directors of nation- 
al weather services. What one service learns of the move- 
ments and intentions of the common enemy will be instantly 
communicated to all the other services. 

Another thing has recently been discovered, and this is that 
the upper air has more to do with daily weather than was for- 
merly supposed. Above the clouds is a realm all by itself. 
Here is the lurking place of the enemy. An international 
committee has established, with headquarters at Strass- 
burg, the purpose of which is to study and report any unusual 
disturbances, any marked currents, any gathering of forces in 
this high realm. Our own weather bureau is doing excellent 
work by means of kites and balloons in the same ions. And 
it may be that the aeroplane men and women, if the venture- 
some beings are not all too ily killed, may eventually do 
the farmers a service they little anticipate by charting the 
“cloudy strife’ through which they penetrate and above which 
they soar. 

Wireless Telegraph Helps 

One of the handicaps of our weather service, as of all other 
similar services, has come about because in former years no 
accurate reports of the state of atmospheric things on the high 
seas could be obtained. Wireless telegraphy has removed this 
handicap. All the big ships nowadays in crossing the ocean 
render daily reports of the weather to observers on both sides 
of the sea, so that this very important means of information 
is now available. 

World-weather is such an intricate matter that too much 
should not be expected of “Old Probability.” He is doing all 
he can; far more than was supposed he could do. Recently a 
congressman was stirred up in his righteous wrath because cer- 
tain ships on our inner lakes were wrecked in a storm, he pro- 
testing that timely warning was not given by our Bureau. 
In this case it was shown that sufficient warning was given, as 
far in advance of the striking of the storm as was possible 
to finite agencies; but the wrath of the congressman was only 
an example of that unreasonable demand that is often made on 
our bureau by people who do not understand that weather is a 
world affair and that sometimes world-information is difficult 
to get. Such eminent scientists as Prof. A. G. Fowler, of 
London, and Herr Heinrich Zubers, of Berlin, have found it 
necessary to become experts in American weather in order to 

yresent to their respective countrymen any reasonably reliable 
ae cae of what they may expect in the way of storm or calm. 

From all of this there are many practical inferences of es- 
pecial value to the farmer. To begin with he must discard the 
oldtime almanac, at least so far as that venerable book’s 
weather predictions are concerned. No man, no company of 
men, can make long-range forecasts that possess any greater 
merit than mere shrewd guesses. Coming weather casts no 
long shadows before. Doubtless the almanacs were based on 
the theory that the weather, like the fashion in dress, has a way 
of repeating itself and if one can but get the cycle or recurrence 
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of pattern, one may tell what the style wil] be. If seven years 
ago was a dry year, this year will be dry; if the fourteenth 
winter back was a hard one, this one will be cold and snowy. 
Almanac-makers work on some such principle as this. Or per- 
chance they simply go on the supposition that variety is the 
spice of nature as of life and if last year was mild they conclude 
that this year will be severe. Jt is common knowledge that their 
predictions have little value, yet some farmers are keen to note 
the days on which almanac predictions tally with the sky and 
thermometer, and are generous to forget the far greater number 
of days on which the disagreement is marked or even amusing. 
Almanac predictions are made “assorted warious”’ for the pur- 
pose of “‘striking it sometime and somewhere,” but they have 
absolutely no scientific basis. . 
Weather Sayings Not Reliable 

Popular weather sayings are also to be discarded in large 
measure. In them there may be ten per cent wisdom, and ten 
cent experience, but the remaining eighty per cent is pure 
udge. The wisdom of the weathcr-wise is folly for the most 
part. A weather sign may have some local value, but if taken 
to some other locality it becomes foolishness. Lore that might 
apply to County Cork will hardly be found to fit into con- 
ditions in Arizona. Yet most of our weather lore is traditional; 
we get it from our fathers and they from the hardy immigrants, 
their ancestors, who were born in Amsterdam or Chester. Such 
exotics will not stand a change of climate. For instance, new- 
comers to the part of the country where I live prepare for a 
storm when an east wind blows, but oldtimers expect it rather 
on the wings of a western wind for the reason that we are on 
the Pacific slope and our moisture drifts up from that ocean and 
is stopped and precipitated by the Continental Divide. 

Out our way we have a generous share of prophets. One of 
these is a Ute squaw, supposed to be in the neighborhood of 
one hundred years of age, whose weather predictions are greatly 
prized. Jack-rabbits are her authorities. If these nimble 
creatures put on their winter coats of white early, hersquawship 
announces that we may expect severe cold in the near future. 
If they leap high when chased she is sure the snow will be 
“saddle-girth deep” before Christmas. If they double down hill 
instead of up, as is their custom, when pursued by dogs, she 
tells us gravely that there will be little snow the coming winter. 
I have known prospectors and home-seekers to leave our parks 
in the early fall trusting to her lore, believing that “saddle- 
girth-deep snow” was on the way,when as a matter of fact 
our fall of the beautiful never exceeded ten inches that season. 
On general principles it would be difficult to tell just what 
relation the coat and the leap of a rabbit has to world-wide 
weather. 

Hunters and Trappers 

Chief among our other weather prophets are the hunters and 
trappers. They have many treasured signs. If elk and deer 
leave their feeding grounds on the higher reaches of the flat 
tops and seek the lower valleys considerably sooner than usual, 
we are assured that a severe winter is on its way. If squirrcls, 
in spite of the niggardly watchfulness of the forestry s«rvice 
succeed in stealing and storing an unusually large supply of 
nuts and pine cones, it is asserted that they smell the storms 
from afar. If beavers build their dams to an unusual height 
there can be no question, we are told, that thirty degrees below 
are to be the average. And if you let Nat Straw or Hank 
Hotchkiss, our famous trappers, tell it, the thickness or thin- 
ness of fur on badger or bruin infallibly forecasts the state of the 
season for at least six months in advance. And as for an early 
or a late spring, a dry or a wet summer, our trappers, after con- 
sulting their wild animals, can tell you all about it months in 
advance. 

It is rather a pity to destroy these pretty superstitions, but 
science is coldly unsympathetic and ranks all of them with such 
exploded signs as the thickness of corn-husks and the darkness 
of the breast bone of the Christmas goose. All these signs are 
historic, not prophetic; they point backward not forward. Elk 
and deer leave the high ~ 4 beeause the grass thereon has 
been grazed to a finish or because the snows already collected 
thereon interfere with feeding. Squirrels gather most proven- 
der after a plenteous season whatever the next season may be, 
and beavers, lazy fellows, build highest when drouth has re- 
duced the flow of streams and made their labors easiest. And 
as for the state of te fur on 
wild animals, it points to cold 
or mild weather already met 
and by no means to weather \ 
yet to be encountered. a 

Nor can we trust to any >~ 
particular day to give us un- <= 
failing indications of what we 
are to expect. Neither the 
first dog day nor the last Fri- 
day in the month, neither Candlemas 
nor St. Swithin, can be depended upon 
as substitutes for the barometer. The 
ground-hog that gravely contemplates 
his shadow on the second of February, 
if there be a shadow to observe, has no 
more to do with the imminent six 
weeks than has any other hog. 

But how about the migration of 






birds? Gay songsters leave ; 

us at the approach of frosty hes 
weather and the flightsof wild 
fowl have been regarded for 
untold centuries as unfailing 
forecasters. Indirectly the 
birds teach us 
useful lessons in 
this direction, 
but even their 
flights point 
backward rather 
than forward. 
“That God scat- 
tereth, they 


gather.”” The 
are seeking food. 
Summertime 
and summer con- 
ditions are food 
roducers. 

‘hen summer 
ends in one lo- 
cality, food ends 
there as well,and / 
wings are spread . 
toward a clime where food conditions are favorable. When 
spring comes to the North the glad news is gradually spread 
p mine among the flocks, and up to the North they come, the 
South meanwhile having been in large measure picked clean. 
But as to their possession of foresight as to what the weather is 
to be—that is pure myth. Every farm boy knows that a bird 
house and a supply of food will keep birds around the place 
long after the usual date of departure has come, and every hun- 
ter knows that wild fowl do not desert northern lakes and 
streams until the rice and seeds are gone. Scientifically the 
hard year of 1903-4 gave the lie direct to this nature myth. 
Birds in New England were caught napping by an unusually 
severe winter, as also were the squirrels, and had it not been 
for the free diet kitchens opened = kind ple on the snow, 
millions of these little creatures would hove perished. No 
yrovision was manifested by them; they prepared for a typical 
New England winter and no more. 

And so we come to the planets as indicators of weather. 
They have nothing whatever to do with the rain or shine, the 
snow or blow, to which we are to be subject here below. In one 
of the periodicals that come to my table there is given monthly 
a forecast somewhat after this fashion: ‘This month’s func- 
tions are under the benefic Jupiter, with Sagittarius rising at the 
lunation, and the luminaries applying to a good aspect of this 
rerent. As for the month’s weather, Saturn in an angle of the 
current lunation induces to cold and dampness, and the snow 
will fall sooner than usual this season.’”’ And soon. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the month indicated was mild and aS and that 
season snow in the United States, at least, was very slow in com- 
ing. And for some years I have drawn deep amusement from 
the folly of these grave predictions, as the planets have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with world-weather. 

The Moon as a Weather Prophet 

As to the moon, the case has been fully investigated and poor 
Luna is definitely placed on the shelf. What the poet sings has 
come to be scientific assurance: 

“The moon and the weather 
May change eee, 
But change of the moon 
Does not change the weather. 
If ry? no moon at all— 
And that may seem str 
We should stil have eatin 
That’s subject to ee 

During the year 1900 our national Weather Bureau gave 
particular attention to the moon and noted that there were 
5000 moon-changes concurrent with which the weather changed 
also, but there were 3,200 cases in which no change occurred. 
This truly is a basis for a probability, but it destroys any belief 
in the absolute potency of the moon on weather changes; the 
coincidences were simply coincidences. } 

The farmer “that considereth the clouds” is spoken of rather 
disparagingly in Scripture, but this only in one particular. He 
that pays too timorous attention to an impending storm is the 
meaning; may not sow his grain. But the considering of the 
clouds in connection of course with the winds that bear them 
about, is about the only reliable means we have, aside from 
the barometer, for the detecting of signs of imminent weather. 
Clouds are short-range indicators, nothing more. But this is 
something to the farmer, indeed it is much. He is a poor farmer 
who has not develo a keen weather-eye for clouds, their 
characteristics and the directions of their flight. 

Kinds of Clouds 

The character of the clouds themselves is to be noted. Every- 
one knows that white clouds — serenely in a heaven of 
bright blue usually promise continued fair weather, Everyone 
knows that summer thunder storms are accompanied by swift 
upward currents of air, that in many cases may be detected by 
amateurs, and that these storms are apt to approach against 

Continued on page 34 
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SOME PASTURE POINTERS 


By W. F. 








increase the amount of feed on pas- 

ture lands. Sowing seed on the light 
places, top dressing with commercial fer- 
tilizer or manure, keeping the stock off in 
the spring until the grass 1s well started, al- 
so when too wet, will add much to ‘the 
value of pasture lands. 

The reseeding of thin spots in the pas- 
ture is a matter that should receive dene 
attention of the farmer who desires to get 
from his land a greater amount of pastur- 
age, since every foot of the field should be 
doing its part to furnish the maximum of 
growth. There are few farms where 
tures and meadows are producing to their 
full capacity, and which do not contain 
spots that produe e hardly any grass at all. 

A good time to get grass seed to catch 
and grow nicely is in August or September. 
Timothy seed ripens at this time and falls 


EYE STRAIN 
Relieved by Quitting Coffee. 


C increase management will greatly 








Many cases of defective vision are 
caused by the habitual use of coffee. 

It is said that in Arabia where coffee 
is used in large quantities, many lose their 
eyesight at about fifty. Tea contains the 
same drug, caffeine, as coffee. 

A N. J. woman writes to the point 
concerning eye trouble and coffee. She 
says: 

“My son was for years troubled with 
his eyes. He tried several kinds of 
glasses without relief. The optician said 
there was a defect in his eyes which was 
hard to reach. 

“He used to drink coffee, as we all did, 
and finally quit it and began to use 
Postum. That was three years ago and he 
has not had to wear glasses and has had 
no trouble with his eyes since. 

“T was always fond of tea and coffee 
and finally became so nervous I could 
hardly sit still long enough to eat a meal. 
My heart was in such a condition I 
thought I might die at any time. 

“Medicine did not give me relief 
and I was almost desperate. It was 
about this time we decided to quit coffee 
and use Postum, and have used it ever 
since. I am in perfect health. No 
trouble now with my heart and never 
felt better in my life. 

‘‘Postum has been a great blessing to 
us all, particularly to my son and myself.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
l5e and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

“*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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to the ground. With warm and frequent 
rains it soon starts, and by winter it has 
made sufficient growth to go thro with 
little or no injury from cold weather. If 
good seed is sown on the barren ts at 
this time, it will start to grow, and if fer- 
tilizer is applied it will continue to grow 
and thrive in proportion to the richness of 
the soil and the moisture present. If barn 
manures are available, they should be 
applied to the weak, barren spots at the 
time the seed is sown, and harrowed in 
with a fine-toothed harrow. 

Where a superabundance of water in 
as- | the soil is evident, the pasture cannot be 
much improved without draining. Water 
is destructive of soil organisms that play 
so large a part in the elaboration of uieat 
food. Drainage would save large unpro- 
ductive areas in many pasture elds and 
make them the most valuable parts. The 
low, well-drained places, since they are 
richest in fertility, almost invariably pro- 
duce the largest yield of pasture. ain- 
age often changes the character of the 
grasses, displacing poor varieties with 
those that produce better feed. It also 
prolongs the season of pasturage, and en- 
ables the farmer to get his stock on for a 
longer period without damaging the land 
by trampling. 

Bad Methods of Pasturing 

Many pasture fields are destroyed by 
bad methods of pasturing. The farmer is 
in too great a hurry to realize from his i ~ 
vestment and does not give the 
opportunity to become fully esta established, 
stock being turned in to trample the field 
at a season when the ground is wet, or to 
graze it closely when the land may be in 
need of rain. When grass is seeded in the 
fall it starts off soon in the spring and 
makes rapid growth, offering a stro 
temptation for early pasturing, but it wi 
be found better to allow the grass to grow 
and mow it once for hay so as to induce it 
tothicken and stool; to have it trampled 


and cropped closely by cattle the first year | 


is to do it more injury than can be re- 
g: ained during the life of the pasture. The 
irst year’s management is very important, 
and the rule to follow is to allow the grass 
to become firmly rooted and to make as 
much growth as possible befoxe mowing or 
pasturing it, cure being taken that the 
grass is cut before it bears seed. As there 
are different roy oy erase ies well to 
mow as soon as the early kinds 
begin to seed. 

iven after the first season it is good 
economy to keep stock out of the pasture 
until the grass has made a good growth. 
Some crowd their stock onto the grass - 
the spring almost as soon as the first 
blades appear; others hold the stoc off 
the grass until it grows so high that it be- 
comes coarse and tough. This tends to 


exhaust the fertility of the soil more than | 


is necessary, while the grass is less desir- 
able as a feed. This , while superior 
to the first named, is also to be condemned. 
The correct way to pasture so as to obtain 


the maximum results from the is to | 
& field to | 
| Reads the ads. in this issue. 


allow — enough stock in ea 
keep the grass cropped sufficiently low to 
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Get the Facts 


The contents of any silo are more 
valuable than the silo itself. Why 
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HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 
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insure a new growth coming on all the time. 
This furnishes ideal summer feed, and all 
stock will graze it with greater relish, and 
thrive better on it than on short, stubby 
grass, or that which has grown up and be 
come tough and unpalatable. 

More farmers err, perhaps, in the direc- 
tion of over-pasturing than of not pastur- 
ing closely enough. Close grazing invari- 
ably produces a thin sod. A grass plant 
with a large root may be eaten down once 
and it will quickly grow again, on account 
of the material stored up intherootsystem. 
But if itis repeatedly eaten down close, the 
portion of the root system that perishes 
will greatly reduce the power of the plant 
to grow. 

The permanent pasture has many advo- 
cates. For one thing, a large number of 
farmers like to keep the field that is most 
convenient to the barn in grass for the 
horses and milk cows, so that time will not 


be lost in summer in going to a distant | 


pasture after the animals several times a 
day. If a back pasture field contains a 
well, it will do for the young cattle and 
hogs, but the milk cows must be brought 
up twice a day at least. Then, often it is 
desirable to turn the work horses out for 
an hour or two and it is very inconvenient 
to have to go to a distant field after them 
when they are wanted. 

Another factor in favor of the perma- 
nent pasture is that of shade. Live stock 
of any kind must have a certain amount 
of shade in hot weather. The man who 
has a pemanent pasture can have groves 
and shade trees scattered around it so that 
the stock can be protected from the hot 
sun. Where the work fields on the farm 
are in pasture, it is very inconvenient to 
have much shade. Many prefer not to 
have a single tree, stump, or anything 
of that kind in work fields. 


SOWING WINTER WHEAT 

The most important factor in raising a 
crop of wheat is thorough preparation of 
the seed-bed. The ideal seed-bed is a 
firm, well compacted and smooth soil 
amply supplied with moisture and plant 
food. To prepare such a soil requires a 
good deal of well expended effort, but that 
such effort pays in actual dollars and cents 
goes without saying. 

If winter wheat is to follow a crop of 
small grain, preparation of the soil should 

in assoon as possible after the grain is cut 

t is advisable to disc the stubble at 
least once before byte This pate 
izes the top soil and facilitates = capil- 
lary connection with the subsoil when it is 
turned under. It assists materially in 
working up a firm smooth seed-bed. In 
order to keep the plowed ground from be- 
coming cloddy, it is a good plan to harrow 
each half-day’s i ing before leaving the 
field. The field should be disced shortly 
after the plowing is finished and — ten 
days or two weeks thereafter until plant- 
ing, and cially should it be worked as 
quickly as the ground has dried sufficiently 
after each rain. 

If manure is to be applied to the wheat 

und it may be spread on the stubble be- 
on discing in case it is well rotted. 
manure turned under cuts off the rise of 
soil moisture and the crop will surely 
suffer unless the fall is exceptionally wet. 
Manure that is not too coarse can be ap- 
plied to the soil just before planting; very 
coarse manure may clog the drill. 

The time of planting wheat varies with 
different localities. In the northern wheat 
growing regions planting ia done the first 
week of September or occasionally a few 
days earlier. Farther south it can be de- 
layed until about the tenth of the month, 
and still later for the most southern sec- 
tions. 





Winter wheat had best be sown with 2 ; 


drill ard at a dent’ cf from two and one- 


nait to three inches, depending on the 
character and condition of the soil. One 
and one-half bushels of good plump seed 


per acre has generally been found to be 
the best rate of seeding. 
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The Telephone Emergency 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered pop- 
ulation and doing a small busi- 
ness in a large area, it is imprac- 
ticable to dig trenches, build con- 
duits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may be 
underground. © 


HE stoutest telephone line 

cannot stand against such a 

storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in the 
year. Poles were broken off like 
wooden toothpicks, and wires were 
left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company 
over a million dollars to repair 
that damage, an item to be re- 
membered when we talk about 
how cheaply telephone service 
may be given. 


More than half of the wire mile- 
age of the Bell System is under- 
ground out of the way of storms. 
The expense of underground con- 
duits and cables is warranted for 
the important trunk lines with 
numerous wires and for the lines 
in the congested districts which 
serve a large number of people. 


More important is the problem 
of service. Overhead wires are 
necessary for talking a very long 
distance. It is impossible to talk 
more than a limited distance un- 
derground, although Bell engi- 
neers are making a world's record 
for underground communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead wires 
for the long haul, in order that 
the Bell System may give service 
universally between distant parts 
of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 
(J «WHO KNOW GOOD FARM LANDS 


need only to look at our rich loam and loamy clay lands to 
be convinced that you can make three times the money, 
easier and without the drudgery of farming in northern 


states. Our soils are, in ture e the rich: prairie lands of Illinois 
aise 50 of corn to i 


One Policy 


YO 


chance. 
about it. More than 3,000 northern e have bought our land and are satisfied. Write today. 
The pice of our land is still low. e have the only double-track railroadin Flerida, -. .- 
Bldg. Chicago, iil. 


CORNWALL FARM LAND CO0., 1539 First National Ban 
Hilliard, Florida Thirty Miles trom Jacksonville—Florida'’s Largest 
THE HILLIARD INN 










and lowa. You canr acre, besides ‘two 
ter crops of vegetables on the same land. Give your wife and family a 
Investigate! rite a postal for our big, free Florida elis 





Fiorida’s Famous Winter Resort Hotel—four Rlocks from 


railroad iliasd Mos i 
clously cooked oa pots, sunny and wits verantn. M Vela es ad extant eh, ts deli 











Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming 
is an expert in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to 
call on them for expert information. 
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MARKETING 


Il. Necessity of Standards 


By ALSON SECOR 








E will never get far towards 4 
solution of market troubles until 
we standardize the packages and 
the products. There is no uniformity in 
regard to the weight of a bushel of differ- 


ent products. A bushel of barley in one 
state would not be a bushel in another 
state; there are several state bushel 
weights for this grain. There should 
be uniform or national standards of 
measure whether it be by weight or by 
package, such as barrel, basket, can, or 
what not. 

The consumer should know when he 
buys strawberries by the box that he 
uniformly gets a certain weight of fruit. 
And likewise of grapes by the basket, pears 
by the hamper, or anything else by the 
ease. By-the-dozen methods of measure 
are very unsatisfactoryeto the consumer. 
She may get twelve nice big eggs for 27 
cents or she may get a dozen little fellows 

if she orders over the phone. The same 
is true of oranges, though they are gener- 
ally graded into sizes that mean nothing 
to the consumer unless she sees them be- 
fore buying. 

Standards of Quality Necessary 

It is just as necessary to establish stand- 
ards of quality as of measure before mar- 
ket conditions can be materially improved. 

Living conditions have changed wonder- 
fully since our father’s or grandfather’s 
time. Grant that the city buyers are not 
ashamed to carry baskets of produce home 
on their arms, the very fact that the city 
sidewalks are crowded and the street 
cars are jammed makes basket carrying 
very disagreeable to everybody. For this 
reason they can’t go to market and inspect 
and carry home their purchases. In other 
words, personal contact between producer 
and consumer is almost eliminated. 

What then? Buying and selling is con- 
ducted at long range—by phone or letter. 
The consumer orders without seeing the 
oroduce, either of the producer or the 
retailer. It is imperative that the con- 
sumer have confidence in the quality of 
the productshe buys “unsight and unseen.” 

The same conditions exist on a larger 
scale. Whether it be grain, livestock, milk, 
potatoes, eggs or anything else, the quality 
of that, product should be standardized so 
the pre ducer can understand market quo- 
tations, and the buyer can feel assured that 
he will get what he is paying for without 
seeing it. This necessitates a knowledge 
of grades upon the part of the producer, 
and he must have confidence in the grades 
upon which some middleman pays for his 
produce. 

Grain Exchanges for Example 

Whatever you may think of the grain 
exchanges, this fact remains, there is less 
margin between the price the producer 
gets and the price paid by the miller than 
exists in any other tarim product. There is 
only about seven per cent added t6 the farm 

rice of grain by the time it reaches the 
food manufacturer. This low margin is 
possible only because of the grain exchange 
proclaiming, the world over, the market 
price of grain every day. This world 
price can only be possible because there 
is a world standard of grades. Number 3 


corn or wheat is known to be of such a 
quality, and the buyer need not see it be- 
fore he buys. But who would buy a 
hundred tons of hay or a thousand Nem Bt 
of potatoes, or ten barrels of kraut without 
seeing the quality? 

There are no established quality grades 
of most of the farm producta and there- 
fore no board of trade quotations. It is 
for this reason that a group of commission 
merchants can so easily fix prices for the 
city wherein they operate. It is for this 
reason also that certain interests are al- 
ways attempting, and too often succeeding, 
in breaking up exchanges of certain kinds. 
When exchanges are put out of business 
the product is at the mercy of manipu- 
lators. 

That product is steadiest in price that 
is a world product through the medium of 
exchanges. That product fluctuates most 
in value that is more or less local in respect 
to trade, or that has no standing on the 
board of trade or exchange. 

Benefits of Pooling 

The first step of a cooperative society 
or pooling eam hed of producers is to es- 
tablish a grade of their product and insist 
that all sales going out under that society’s 
name be of that standard grade. There 
must be no mercy shown to those who 
would injure grades by inferior stuff. 

But to make this system more effective 
there must be national standards of grades 
so that cooperative societies can compete 
intelligently and on equal footin ayy # 
Jonathans from Idaho should of the 
same grade as “Fancy”? Jonathans from 
Missouri or any apple state. In this way 
only can the buyers know whether a car 
load at one quotation from one locality is a 
bargain as compared with a carload from 
another producer or association. 

The Summary 

So the problems of markets and market- 
ing will not be solved until we establish 
national standards of package or measure, 
and national standards of grades as to 
quality so far as possible. This should be 
the first thing sought. All possibilities for 
trickery in short weights, and in grades, 
must be eliminated before we can hope to 
talk intelligently about freight rates, com- 
mission charges, and other problems. 


RED SORREL 

A number of subscribers have asked us 
about red sorrel and how to get rid of it. 

Red sorrel, sometimes called horse 
sorrel or sheep sorrel, is quite common in 
old cultivated fields and its presence 
usually indicates a run down soil. The 
weed is often introduced as an impurity in 
grass and clover seeds. The plant belongs 
to the class which spreads by underground 
rootstocks and for this reason is quite 
difficult to exterminate. 

Infested ground can be cleared of sorrel 
:b¥ planting it to some crop such as corn 
or potatoes, and giving it shsclutely clean 
cultivation, keeping the sorrel hoed off as 
fast as it comes through the ground. The 
idea is to keep the roots from storing u 
sustenance enough to carry them thro 
the winter. Keeping the plants hoed off 





will starve them to death. 
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This means a better yield—more profits 
for you. No seed is wasted—none left 
exposed to birds and wind. Every seed 
is laid in the bottom of a packed seed 
bed and covered. 


The New 


Peoria Drill 


For YOUR Farm 


can pay back its cost quickly. 

If you don't work your farm yourself, 
ive your men this wonderful drill. 

it even if necessary to discard some 

other make. They can show you better 

results. You stop wasting seed and get 

bigger crops. 


Every Seed Is Covered 


No other drill can duplicate the work of 
the New Peoria. It works in any soil. 
Use it for any of the small grains—or 
peas, beans and corn. Can not in- 
jure the seed. Write for catalog 
and “Facts on Drilling.” 











Bicycle 
Offer 


A simp! tl 
eo Simply poping snd peoarelisied cfc_the 


pe ry ok 

Pay As You Ride jx" 5 "lc com month. Paley 

Bese stes ies Were Ss &. Mae ot = ; 

Write Today * and address is enough. We 

Write yoday wii. sur the anrramcemert pt ie 
& California 


“Has The Right Name” 


® FRANCIS PROCKISH, Breeder 








= has the right name. It cured a 
bad en 


nee. 

It reaches the cause—and cures 
without blistering or loss of hair. 

A Signed Guarantee Contract 

to return money if remedy 
fails on Ringbone—Thoropin— 
SPAVIN—and ALL—Shoulder, 

Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease. 

But write. BOOK, Sample Contract and ADVICE 
ALL FREE (to Horse Owners and Managers.) Address, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 36 Commerce Ave.Binghamton,N.Y, 
everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH CON- 
TRACT, or we send by Parecl Post er Express Paid. 


6% Farm and City Loans 


may be tained repay mortgages, remove in- 
mer ts ot 3 of ampryYe property. _ Special 


vileges, correspond invited. A. ©. tremscal 
pote os 67 Gee Electric Bide. DENVER, COLO. — 
Successful Farming guarantees its 


advertising to be just as represented. 
You may depend on this guarantee. 
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THE TREND OF CROP YIELDS 


A Question of Vital Importance Considering the Increase of Our Population 
By Dr. G. F. WARREN, Cornell University 








UCH of the discussion of this sub- 
ject is based on partial information 
and on misuse of figures. The 

widespread public interest in the subject 
makes it worthy of careful study. There 
are two sources of information, the Census 
Reports and the estimates of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The census figures are the more accur- 
ate but the census is taken only once in ten 
years. The crops vary from year to year 
chiefly on account of the variation in rain- 
fall. The census figures are, therefore, 
controlled by the climatic conditions dur- 
ing the census years. 

The estimates published by the Bureau 
of Statistics are available for every year 
since 1866. At the present time these es- 
timates are based on reports from every 
county in the United States that is of any 
agricultural importance. There are ap- 
proximately 32,006 persons who send in 
crop reports. The yields per acre of the 
important crops are estimated with a fair 
degree of accuracy. The yield per acre of 
the corn crop of 1909 was 2 per cent less 
than that indicated by the census report. 
Cotton was 3 per cent less. The estimated 
yield per acre of wheat was 2 per cent too 

igh and for oats 6 per cent too high. 

The usual discussions of crop yields lead 
to very wrong conclusions because much 
arid land is being added to the area in 
crops. The low yields on this arid land 
reduce the average for the United States, 
although it is usually attributed to the ex- 
haustion of New England soils. It is 
rather amusing to blame New England for 
poor crops grown on new arid lands. All 
crop statistics indicate that the crop yields 
of New England are increasing. Table I 
shows for the states east of the Mississippi 
River the best yields ever reported are 
given in the last census, excepting the oat 
crop. 


Table I 
Crop Yields Per Acre as Reported by the Census: 
States 
East of 
‘ United the Missis- 
Year States sippi River 
GON csccvescsueeas 1879 28.1 bu. 25.6 bu. 
1889 29.4 25.6 
1899 28.1 27.2 
1909 25.9 28.0 
Wheat. . .1879 12.0 14.1 
1889 13.0 14.3 
1899 12.5 11.9 
1909 15.4 15.8 
Oats..... 1879 25.3 24.2 
1889 28 .6 27.5 
1899 31.9 32.6 
1909 28.6 29.5 
a 1879 a 98.0 
1889 84.0 82.0 
1899 93.0 91.0 
1909 106.0 108.0 
Hay and forage 1879 1.15 tons 1.08 tons 
1889 1.26 25 
1899 1.28 1.17 
. 1909 1.35 29 
Cotton.............1879 0.40 bales 0.37 bales 
1889 0.37 0.35 
1899 0.39 0.39 
1909 0.33 0.39 


The Bureau of Statistics estimates give 





a better comparison because they are given 


A still better method of com- 
parison is to use these figures on a percent- 
age basis considering the yield of 1866 as 


every year. 


100 per cent. The comparative yields for 
the important crops, corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, hay and potatoes 
are given in Table II on this basis. 
Each crop was compared with its 1866 
yield as 100 per cent. These percentages 
were then averaged to get the percentage 
yield for each year. If one crop had more 
acres than another, it is given proportion- 
ately more weight in determining the aver- 
age. 
Table II 

Comparative Crop Yields from Reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics. Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Rye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Hay. The yield of 
1866 considered as 100 per cent. 

States East of 
the Mississippi 
River. 

Per Cent of 


United States 
Per Cent of 





Year the 1866 Crop the 1866 Crop 
dh t0.0.04.6,6 tan WS nak ee 100 
eruns whweet ap ices 99 
DGiidts sdceveds wba te 104 102 
Ch @ adddndnlee b> ethind 108 102 
1870. 109 109 
1871. 109 107 
DS 64.00 veeaw’ .112 lll 
0 ee a ee 101 93 
1874. oF 95 
1875. .109 106 
1876. .100 99 
1877. 112 11¢ 
1878. 115 112 
1879. 116 118 
1880. 110 1l4 
1881..... 86 86 
1882... 104 104 
1883... 100 100 
1884..... .107 99 
1885.... . 99 o4 
1886. . 96 96 
1887. . O1 89 
1888. 101 107 
1889 108 102 
1890 89 8S 
1891 112 107 
9: . 9 96 
97 96 
93 102 
105 98 
109 104 
isons 107 107 
116 117 
108 103 
105 101 
96 97 
119 116 
111 105 
114 111 
- Sr 121 
1906.... 123 120 
1907.... 109 113 
1908 112 113 
1909 115 115 
1910 113 121 
1911 97 110 
1912 126 120 


The figures show a period of general low 
production during the eighties and early 
nineties. This was when prices were low 
and farmers were having hard times. 
Since 1896, the crop yields in states east of 
the Mississippi River have only once 
dropped below the crop of 1866. This 
was im the very dry year of 1901. Never 
before have the eastern states shown such 
high yields as during the last eight years. 
In four of these eight years, the crops have 
been better than ever before produced. In 
every year the crops have been good. 





The writer is convinced that the farmers 
in every county east of the Mississippi 
River could increase their crops 20 per 
cent next year if they could be assured of a 
price sufficient to justify the expense. In 
other words, how to increase crops is well 
known. But it costs more to grow a larger 
crop. The farmer’s problem is to grow the 
most profitable crop. The primary reason 
for the large crops in the last eight years is 
the high prices secured. If prices rise or 
if the price of labor, fertilizers or other cost 
items fall, the farmers give an immediate 
response with an increased yield per acre. 
If prices drop or if wages go up, the farm- 
ers use less intensive methods that result in 
lower yields. 

We need not fear that prices of agricul- 
tural products will go up indefinitely, nor 
can we hope that prices will ever fall to 
the level of 1896. For many years previous 
to that time prices were so low that farm- 
ers had to work for almost nothing. Boys 
left the farms by the thousands in order to 
make a better living. The prices for the 
last ten years have been high enough so 
that the average farmer can make ordinary 
wages. As a result, yields per acre have 
increased and farm boys are now generally 
staying on the farms. 

Nor need we fear for our ability to 
double our present crops when occasion de- 
mands it. The farmer will double his 
yields just so soon as it pays to do so. 


JUST BEFORE DINNER 

Lots of times dinner is a bit late because 
wife has to to go way out to the woodshed 
after an quidel wood to hurry things up. 
You might give her a lift by seeing that 
the box is full. Some nice fine wood at 
just this moment would make the taters 
poil faster and get the meal on the table 
a bit quicker. 

My wife doesn’t like to have the men 
folks in the way when she is sweating to get 
the dinner on the table. Make a sneak for 
the “other room,” if you are sure you can- 
not be of some help to her. It keeps the 
sky clear a good deal better than to have 
the kitchen full of men folks. 

Look over the mail while waiting for din- 
ner. If any letters have come that need 
answering right off, get your reply ready. 

Clear up your desk of all letters every 
single day. There is no time like the now- 
time to answer one’s correspondence. 
Business is business in this direction, as in 
everything else. 

If there is a “‘little feller” hanging to 
mother’s apron, take him under your own 
wing just now. Wife will appreciate it 
and the dinner will be up all the quicker 
for it. 

If you can’t think of anything else to do 
just now, talk over the daily paper with 
the men folks. It will rest you all to get 
your minds off the farm work and give 
you a better understanding of what is 
going on in the world.—E. L. V. 
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TWO ESSENTIALS 
HE number of acres of alfalfa sown 
in the corn belt during the latter 
part of July and first half of August 
will be very much greater than in any pre- 


vious season. Conditions, thus far, are 
unusually favorable over the majority of 
the territory where late summer or fall 
seeding has been found most successful. 
Ample rains have given the soil a supply 
of moisture which, if saved, will enable 
the young alfalfa plants to attain sufficient 
size to pass the winter in good shape. 

In previous issues ve have emphasized 
the importance of obtaining good seed and 
the use of lime on land which shows the 
least indication of sourness. Having pro- 
vided these two essentials, it remains for 
the prospective alfalfa grower to provide 
for moculation and a properly prepared 
seed-bed. The first can be supplied by the 
purchase of a sufficient amount of one of 
the commerical products manufactured 
for the inoculation of alfalfa, or by the use 
of soil from a field upon which alfalfa has 
been grown,or from a sweet clover patch. 

Directions for the use of commercial 
cultures are found upon the package in 
which the material is packed and these di- 
rections should be followed to the letter. 
The bacteria are bred in a laboratory, 
after which they are packed in tin boxes 
or other receptacles, along with food stuff 
to keep them alive, and are then shipped 
to the farm owner. There is nothing 
mysterious about the project any more 
than there is about the manufacture of 
yeast cakes. In fact, this business has 
many features in common with the yeast 
manufacturer’s business Both breed 
bacteria and chip them to market. 
Both send food stuff along to keep the 
bacteria alive until they are used. Both 
try to breed strong, active, healthy bac- 
teria. 

The principal advantages claimed for 
use of pure cultures over the soil transfer 
method of inoculation is that it requires 
much less labor and also avoids the possi- 
bility of introducing weed seeds or plant 
disease along with the soil used for inocu- 
lation. 

When soil is used, it should be spread 
at the rate of about four hundred pounds 
peracre. It should be gathered and spread 
in the evening or on a cloudy day, and 
harrowed in immediately. Sunshine kills 
bacteria when they are exposed to its 
direct rays. 

The Seed-Bed 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the 
importance of a firm seed-bed. In most 
cases the land is disced and worked until 
the soil is fine, but too often the seed-bed is 
loose and mealy, especially if the ground 
is dry just previous to seeding. A heavy 
roller or plank dragis an excellent imple- 
ment for use in preparing for late summer 
seeding of alfalfa. The chances for suc- 
cess are much greater if the seed-bed is 
firm to within aninch or so of the surface. 

The depth at which the seed should be 
sown is largely dependent upon the char- 
acter of the seed-bed and the type of soil. 

In loose soil it may be sown deeper than 
in heavy soil. It must be sown at such 
depth as will provide moisture to germinate 
it. The ideal condition is found where the 
soil is firm and the moisture rises to within 
an inch of the surface. The seed should 
then be sown at the top of the loose soil. 


oe ACRE, 


| Best authorities advise sowing to a depth 
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of one-half to one and one-half inches. 
If the seed is covered three inches deep, 
the young alfalfa plant has a poor chance 
of ever reaching the surface unless the soil 
is very loose. 

Alfalfa seed may be sown broadcast 
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with a hand seeder or wheel-barrow seeder, 
or by hand, or it may be put in with a drill. 
It can be distributed more evenly by sow- 





ing one-half the seed one way across the 
field and the other half at right angles to 
the first. If a drill is used, the seed can be 
distributed and covered more uniformly 
and less seed to the acre is required than 
when broadcasted. 


ALFALFA IN OHIO 

A neighbor put in a plot of alfalfa last 
year, using three hundred pounds of fer- 
tilizer per acre and a dressing of manure. 
His seed was put in about the first of Au 

ust and before seeding he rolled the field 
both ways, as the season was much drier 
than the present one Load after load of 
choice hay has been sold and much stored. 
If the late cuttings are as heavy as the 
early ones he will have to do like the rich 
man of Bible fame: “Pull down his barn 





CAPONS bring the largest profits 


—100 cent more than other poul- 





and build greater.”” This neighbor feels 
like the ell who said “If I farm 
some more yet, I will farm all the time 
alfalfa.” 

In driving past one of the best farmed 
places in the county, a plot of alfalfa had 
just been put in and the land had evidently 


not been rolled, or if it had been, the land Ou cams trem, ws 


ALFALFA‘6* 





we mn, Sen Gover 0. Government Oe ate 
——: Northern grown, pn hardy. No seed 
ter. Have Alfalia, Sweet r, New 
gamete, rowing Ai igo catalog and samples 
‘¢ can Save you money. Write today. 
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was harrowed after seeding. In dry 
seasons rolling is almost imperative as the 
moisture is thus conserved and the seed 


will sprout even though the rainfall is| Now's to get ready to sow alfalfa. July and 
slight. Undoubtedly liming the land is a | Q5g ee gee¢ onthe. Get our book, Alfaita, a = 
fine thing in preparing it Se any of the w alfalfa. How to prepare the pretect and 
leguminous plants and some of the recent Be ee Sm oe ota, Abo tala ‘abut 
bulletins show the wonderful results ob- | Salloway Brostowman Co. 65 Galloway Station, lowa 
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tained from the use of lime on our fields. 

A few years agoit was thought to be an 
impossibility to grow alfalfa on our soil in 
south-western Ohio, but here aad there a 
plot was started and now it is sown on 
many farms and grown successfully. 

One important result from growing alfal- 
fa is the keeping of more dairy stock, 
and a farm well stocked with animals is on 
the up grade. It seems almost impossible 
to farm right without barnyard manure 
and anything that adds to the fertility of | 
the soil as manure does is a boon to the | 
farmer. So in alfalfa growing we have | 
the natural sequence—alfalfa, cows, ma- | 
nure, fertility. 

Farmers have learned to their sorrow 
that commercial fertilizers will not keep 
a farm up to its maximum fertility and 
our best farmers are now using both ma- 
nure and commercial fertilizers and the 
farms are beginning to repay them for 
their trouble. 

Although so much is being written about 
alfalfa in our farm papers, yet the best way 
to become saqualehed with the subject is to 
start a plot on your own farm and see by 
experience what this wonderful plant will 
do toward solving some of the farm 
problems.—F. C. B. 
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This is a roll film, Seneca Scout Camera. You 
ean make really fine pictures with it. Size of pic- 
ture is2\ by 3% Imehes. It is light, quick, strong, 
complete. Has a good lens and automatic shutter 
for time and instantaneous exposures. The lens 
and shutter equipment is of a much higher eharacter 
than that of even more expensive cameras. 

Send us your name and address on a postal card 
and = s Lay immediately mail you a bigger picture 

omplete description af this fine camera, 
also full | information as to how you may get one for 
a small favor. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


C-6 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 











Some farmers apparently will not see 





that the hogs relish, and thrive on good 
pasturage the same as cows, and these | 
same farmers are the ones who realize the | 





least actual profits from their herds. 


Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing and mention our guarantee when 


| writing to advertisers. 





DANGER FROM RATS AND MICE 
Many a death has been caused by dis- 
ease carried by rats and mice. Many a 
fine home has been destroyed by fire caused 
by rats and mice, | o=es 7 a are tnat 
threatened te destroy a three thousand 
dollar residence that was set by rats nest- 
ing in the garret. They had carried 
matches from the kitchen and mingled 
them with the shucks, lint, and strings 
which had been brought in from the out- 
side to construct their nest. This ma- 
terial was perfectly dry and the gnaw- 
ing of a match did the rest. The occu- 
pants of the house had been careless and 
allowed the rats to gain inroads without a 
thought as to the danger incurred, 

Rats make trips from the house to the 
outside and from the outside back to the 
house, often carrying such small articles 
as peach seeds, shucks, and sticks. One 
dangerous habit they have is to bring in 
bones of dead animals and deposit them in 
secret places about the house, not only 
making the house filthy but endangering 
its occupants with disease. One has only 
to explore thoroughly some of the unfre- 
quented parts of the residence to find evi- 
en of a dangerous nature if rats and 
mice are present at all. Danger from fire 
does not stop at the farm house. It ex- 
tends to every building on the place, the 
barn, granaries, and cribs, and especially 
to the smoke house where the farmer's 
supply of meat is usually kept. Aside 
from danger from disease an , rats 
and mice annually destroy millions of 
dollars worth of corn and wheat, meat and 
other foodstuffs, as well as clothing and 
actual money which they gnaw into a con- 
fetti and carry to their nests. Many a 
missing greenback, thought of only as lost 
or misplaced, has contributed to a luxur- 
ious coueh for rat or mouse. With all their 
dangers and devastation it will pay well 
to have the premises rid of the pests. And 
it is well to in a campaign of extermi- 
nation even before they are actually seen 
about the premises. Many times they 
have destroyed a costly dress or shirt- 
waist before a squeak is Post 

Various methods can be used effectively. 
If poisons are used every precaution must 
be exercised to protect children and do- 
mestic animals. Steel traps properly set 
and small clincher wire traps for mice are 
good. A larger trap of the same variety 
as the latter is excellent for rats. Traps 
should be boiled often to destroy the hu- 
man scent and also the smell of the animals 
that have been caught. A good home- 
made trap and one that escapes entirely 
the suspicions of the animal is a deep stone 
or tin vessel such as a jar or lard-stand. 
A bone with a little meat on it in the bot- 
tom of this vessel lures the vermin to the 
bottom from which they cannot escape. 

Another good method of ridding the 
premises of mice and rats is to tie a piece 
of bait in the middle of an oven lid or 
other circular piece of tin or wood, then 
scatter concentrated lye thickly around it. 
The vermin coming to the bait get the lye 
on their feet. It begins to burn and they 
try to lick it off getting it into their mouths 
and eyes. A short term of such hospitality 
is usually sufficient.—D; B. 


HINTS 

mavoeate cribs and granaries insure 
the safety of valuable stored grains. A 
good selling off or a thoroughly effective 
yoke on the breachy cow not only saves 
her depredations on the fields, but may 
prevent her from teaching the whole herd 
to be as roguish as herself. Handle barbed 
wire only with gloves and pliers, and when 
touching a tight wire, keep on the side of 
the fence that will leave the between 
you and the wire. Never leave matches 
where little hands can possibly reach them, 
lest the children be poisoned by eating the 
sulphuric heads, or set the “bees afire. 
Have a safeplaceforthelamp, and let it be 


where small hands cannot drag something 
off and pull the lamp with it.—M. C. 
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The two car loads of kafir imported from 
Africa were received in Kansas some time 
agd. The farmers of this section took 
seventy-five bushels of it at a cost of $5 
9 bushel, It was the finest kafir seed we 
have ever seen and a comparison of it with 
Kansas grown kafir gave us some idea of 
the extent to which the kafir we have been 
raising here for the last fifteen years has 
run out. 

What seems like fair tests at Manhattan 
in feeding cattle on the different kinds of 
silage proved that kafir silage was the best 
of all. This does not agree with the feed- 
ing experience of the farmers of this neigh- 
borhood at all. There are fifty silos within 
a few miles of us and we doubt if the owner 
of one of them could be found to say that 
kafir silage was best. All we have talked 








with prefer corn. 

But if it is put in another way kafir is 
far ahead. If the question were, which will 
furnish the more feed to the acre, corn or 
kafir, the answer would have to be kafir. 
It is our experience that kafir will furnish 
nearly twice the tonnage to the acre that 
corn will but that corn is the best in qual- 
ity by something like fifteen per cent. 

The Grange cooperative store at our 
county seat seems to be making a success 
of it. On account of the crop failure last 
year the trade this spring has , bom more of 
a butter and trade than ever before, 
but it seems to be the opinion that the co- 
operative store is getting fully half the 
eggs sold in a town that has eleven stores 
that buy eggs besides two produce houses. 

This cooperative store sells for cash 
only, allowingmo credit to anyone. This 
does not suit some but it seems to be the 
only way to conduct a safe business on a 
limited capital. If, by reason of cash pay- 
ments, a store can sell cheaper than others 
that do a credit business, it stands to 
reason that such a store will in time get 
the cash trade while the credit trade will 

0 to the others. The worst kind of a 
debt that a farmer, or anyone else, for that 
matter, can contract is a store debt and 
anything that will wean the buyer from 
running up a store bill is a good thing for 
all concerned. 

The most of the business houses in Osage 
City, Kansas, a town of 3,000 people, last 

ar went to a cash basis and they have 
ound it so a way of doing that there 
is no talk of going back to the old “store 
bill” business. A prominent business 
man of this county told us not long ago 
that any of the business firms of the coun- 
ty could meet mail order competition if 
they got cash down, as the mail order 
houses do. It did not seem to strike him 
that if they still kept on with the credit 
business that all the cash buyers would 
shortly be sending to the mail order 
houses and that only the credit business 
would gotothe man that made credit prices. 

To what extent is a man justified in 
going in debt in buying a farm home? 

ill it be safe to buy on the smallest 





possible payment that will hold the land, 
or should } his equity be at least fifty per 
cent of the value of the land? This is a 
live question for many now and it would 
be interesting to hear what the men have 
to say who have bought farms in the past 
and have dug the full price out of the soil. 
It is not likely that land will advance in 
the future as it has in the past, and the man 
who buys will have to depend on farmi 

alone and not a rise in land values to p 





him through. 
A successful lawyer at the county seat 
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told us some time ago that a man who 
would attend to business could pay out on 
almost any farm, even if the debt included 
almost the full value, if that was the only 
debt owed. He said that, where the debt 
was on the land alone, sooner or later it 
was paid, but where both land and per- 
sonal property were mortgaged and where 
the debtor lived mostly out of the grocery 
there was but little help for him. If we 
had to pay out on a farm in this part of 
Kansas, we should try to do it with cattle, 
buying or raising calves and keeping them 
until they were three years old. We should 
try to make the living expenses from other 
things and hold these cattle as a sinking 
fund to pay the main debt.—H. C. Hatch. 





A CLUB HOUSE FOR FARMERS 

At Seymour, Indiana, in the center of a 
wide agricultural district, work has been 
begun on a farmers’ club building, to be 
erected as a memorial to a well known 
citizen of the county by his estate. We 
are informed that this is the first attempt 
in Indiana or any other state by the people 
of a county seat to establish an institution 
of this kind for the farmers of the county. 

It is proposed to provide many of the con- 
veniences of a modern club house for the 
benefit of farmers in the county visiting 
the city. It is to be attractive and home- 
like, where every farmer will feel free to 
go with wife, children and lunch basket. 
No meals will be served or prepared, but 
a commodious lunch room will be avail- 
able, also a reading room, rest_room, sit- 
ting room, and two nurseries. Each nurs- 
ery will be equipped with reclining couches 
comfortable chairs, babies’ cribs and jump- 
ers. A matron will have charge and 
mothers may leave children in her care 
while shopping. The babies’ milk, or 
food, the farmers bring with them, may be 
kept cool in a large refrigerator in the 
pantry during hot weather. For all these 
privileges there is to be no expense at- 
tached. Every part of the building will 
be free to farmers of the county visiting 
the county seat. 

The building will be fire 
structed of ord stone an 
erected with a view to ency at a 
cost of $25,000. It will be located in the 
heart of the business district. When it is 
completed an organization will be formed 
among who will elect the 
principal officers. far as ible the 
management of the club will be in the 
hands of the farmers. There will be no 
cost in connection with membership. The 
privileges of the club house may be en- 
joyed without the formality of becoming 
members and without initiation fees or 
dues. The Club is incorporated under the 
laws of Indiana; its p is to promote 
the material, moral, social and educational 
welfare of its members and their families. 
The club will be controlled by a board of 
trustees composed of the presidents of the 
three leading banks and their successors. 
The board is perpetuated in this way. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if we could have a 
farmers’ club house or social center in 
every county seat. We farmers need to 
know one another better. Town and coun- 

ple need to get closer together. 
is movement means comfort for farm 

women when they come to town. A place 
where they will be free; welcome to go 
with the children and meet other women 
and talk babies, flowers, and chickens, 
while the men discuss crops, markets, or 
politics. —F. M. W. 
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MAGIC ARGENTINE CORN 


By By ALSON SECOR 
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ORN is a wonderful past. It with- 
stands more grief of abnormal sea- 


sons, abusive treatment by man 
and beast and bug and worm than any 
other useful plant. But its magic in this 
discussion lies not within itself, but in the 
grain speculator and the pe anut politician. 

From many quarters we have been in- 
formed that the taking off of the former 
tariff on corn has been robbing the farmers 
this past winter of lots of money. The 
speeches in Congress have been many: and 
the articles in the press have been volum- 
inous, and even the farmers have com- 
plained a little because of the supposed 
mjury to the corn market by importations 
from Argentine. 

Let us analyze the situation a bit. You 
have heard about the drop in the price of 
cern in Chicago of 10 cents a ei in a 
day, due to the importation of Argentine 
corn. That is the magic corn I wish to 
write about. It was stated, you know, 
that some 500,000 bushels of Argentine 
corn had been bought for May delivery in 
Chicago. Now that May has come and 
gone, we can test that statement. That 
statement about the purchase no doubt 
had a bad effect on the corn market that 
day. It was a speculator’s trick, as we 
shall see. The papers were full of big 





OLD AT TWENTY 
Return of Youth with Proper Food. 


Many persons who eat plenty never 
seem to be properly nourished. 

That’s because the food is not digested 
and absorbed. Much that is eaten is 
never taken up by the system as real 
food, and so the tissues simply starve 
and the individual may, as in a recent case, 
look and feel old in what should be the 


bloom of life, youth. 
‘At twenty I was prematurely old. 
The health and vigor and brightness 


of vouth had been, as it seemed, stolen 
from me. I went to work in the morning 
with slow steps and a dull head. 

‘My work through the day was unsatis- 
factory for my breakfast lay in my stom- 
ach like a hard lump. I was peevish and 
the gas in my stomach was very annoying. 
After supper I usually went to bed to toss 
half the night from sheer nervousness. 

“This was all from indigestion—caused 
by wrong eating. 

‘Finally I tried Grape-Nuts and I can- 
not describe the full benefits received from 
the food. It gave me back my health. It 
has completely restored good digestion 
and my ailments have disappeared. [I 
steadily improved and am now strong 
and in perfect health.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘““The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 











stories about that deal in corn, and the 
headlines were very black and ominous. 
The farmers were scared stiff. But they 
regained their composure when they found 
the price of corn higher than usual. 
What Became of It? 
Have you seen any newspaper poets 
of the 500,000-bushel delivery to Chic. 

If so send us acopy. What became of t eS 
big deal? If it landed in Chicago, don’t 
you suppose the papers—especially the 
Republic an papers—would have played 
itup? You know they would! The magic 
500,000 bushels vanished. If they ever 
started, they never reached Chicago— 
nor could they at a profit. 

But one carload of Argentine corn did 
reach Chicago—for experimental purposes 
as chicken feed! It contained 60,000 
pounds of corn—flint corn from Argen- 
tine! In a state where 390,218,676 
bushels were produced during the last 
census year, and where seven counties 
annually produce more corn in each coun- 
ty than has been inported from Argentine 
—900,000 bushels—since the tariff was 
removed, one carload of imported corn need 
not make an y scare among thinking Ihinois 
farmers. Even if the 500,000 bushels re- 
corded on the Board of Trade for May de- 
livery had been delivered in Chicago it 
would not have been any great event in 
corn circles. But don’t fear, Argentine 
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ized a. Nailing, ‘on orient teote” 
S-T-E-E-L. For only “T poo *STEEL 
can be rot- and rust 


proof, fire-proof -proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of Steel. 


Cheaper, Too! 
Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
sell them, —y >: om factory to user, are 
now 
And canter put on. Instead of nailing 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
ied. No special tools. No expert work- 
men. No painting required. 











corn never will reach Chicago under ordi- | 
nary conditions because of the expense in 


transportation. 

When we realize that about eighty per 
cent of all our corn is never so 
farms, and almost all that is sold of the 
remaining twenty per cent is either ex- 
ported or bought back by other farmers, 
who need it to fatten cattle and hogs, then 
these newspaper yarns and political 
speeches intended to scare the farmers 
into line will utterly fail. It will enable 
the farmers to vote for men, regardless of 
party. 

What became of that mysterious, magic 
500,000 bushels of Argentine corn, bought 
on the Board of Trade for May delivery 
in Chicago? The Secretary of the Board 
says it was diverted to “New England 
ports. The Corn Products Company is 
the chief purchaser of Argentine corn and 
its New York branch uses it now, as be- 
fore the tariff was removed, to manufae- 
ture into products wholly for export. 

If that Chicago May shipment was sold 
in the Eastern ports—and the port entries 
show that 402,401 bushels did reach New 
York in May—we have the —_ of 
knowing that we made way for it by ex- 
porting in April 709,098 bushels of our 
corn—434,730 to Canada, and 223,508 to 
Cuba. Why didn’t they stop at Cuba and 
unload some Argentine corn? 

Reasons for the Importation 

As a matter of fact the Argentine corn 
crop will not materially effect the Ameri- 
can farmers, even if it should continue to 
seek our ports. We were short on corn 
last season some 700,000,000 bushels, and 
this cut down our exports. The price of 
any product is fixed by the surplus—and 
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side the crib in 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 



















low upkeep 


Big capacit 


cost—high s with safety— 
18 models — — horse and 
belt power. 


“King of Balers” 


Light draft with or without 
or engine platform. 
Engine and press to- 
gether weigh 4250 Ibs. 


Write today for catalog. 
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Send Us Your Orders and Consignments of Hay. 
1501 WEST (2th STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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as far as small grain is concerned, is fixed. | 
by the world market. Whether Argentine | 
sends eorn to our markets or to European 
ports, matters not, it comes in competition 
with our surplus and has the same effect 
upon the market price. 

Argentine had a bumper crop last year. 
They naturally wanted to try out our free 
trade advantages and sent some 9,000,000 
bushels here. But normally their corn | 
will reach here after the spring months | 
because they harvest their corn in April. | 
It then will reach us at a time when farm- 
ers have no corn to seli, but on the other 
hand are in the market to buy so as to 
finish feeding. If imported corn can lower 
the prices at that season the farmers get 
the benefit. 

Speculators Get Benefit 

The ones who will be hurt most by Ar- 
gentine corn are the speculators in Chicago. 
That is the corn market of the world. Let 
us look into the manipulations of the mar- 
kets a bit. A few times in the last forty- 
three years we had as good or better prices 
for corn as prevailed this past winter and 
spring. According to the cost figures of 
the Chicago Board of Trade in 1874, corn 
sold off the farms in January at 49 cents, 
and the speculators sold it in September 
at 86 cents. In 1882 it ranged from 794 
to 81% cents. In 1892 they bought corn 
at 37% cents in January and sold it in 
May at $1. In 1902 in December when 
the farmers were selling, the price was 4334 
and it reached 88 cents in July when they 
had none to sell and were in the market 
to buy. In 1908 the price was 56% cents 
in February at the farm end, and was 82 
cents in May and September after the 
speculators had it in hand. In 1911 the 
dealers paid 4544 cents in January, Febru- 
ary, ee March and held it until the next 
fall and sold it at 76 cents. In 1912 47% 
cents was paid for corn in December, but 
in August it was mysteriously worth 83 
cents. Last year the price was 46)¢ cents 
when the farmer was just through picking 
corn, and in August and September he 
»aid 7814 cents. if he had to buy some back 
for feeding. 

It isn’t Argentine imports that have 
made these prices in the past. It is the 
foolish habit farmers have—often through 
necessity to pay debts—of selling their 
crops as soon as possible after harvest, The 
speculators get them, hold them, and sell 
later at a greater profit than the farmers 
have netted. But the politicians will tell 
you that it is the tariff. The crop failure 
of Illimois or lowa alone has more effect 
upon prices of corn than all Argentine. 
And a bumper crop in one of our corn 
states likewise effects the prices. 

Argentine has just grown a big crop, 
but it is being welled by weeks of excessive 
rains. They have no such means of pro- 
tecting corn as we have, so there is little 
likelihood of much importation from Ar- 
gentine this season, and it surely will not 
reach the corn belt states, so keep calm. 








Provide separate places for storing this 
season’s grain away from any last year’s 
products you may have on hand, or sell the 
old grain and keep that which is fresh and 
clean for feed and to plant next spring. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


Here stretch afar vast plains of golden i 
And teeming cities stir with vim and _ 

For here in land broad as the billowed main 
Is seen the fruits of honest toil and strife. 


The vast, fair fields outreaching human sight 
Are wondrous with wild-flowered, verdant charm; 
And fruited wealth rewards the toiler’s might, 
And joy and plenty smile by hearthstones warm. 


The rivers that flow from their far-off source 
By ranches nobler far than castles go; 
On these plains through which they sing in the 
course 
A man may thrive and true contentment know. 


The free man's land our fathers sought of old 
May still be found on prairies wide and free; 
Here wealth far greater than earth's bartered gold 

And peace unbounded as the mighty sea! 
Geo. L. Andrews. 
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Goodyear prices buy No-Rim-Cut 
tires—the tires which outsell any 
other after millions of mileage tests. 

They buy the only tires which em- 
body our No-Rim-Cut. feature, by 
which rim-cutting is made im- 
possible. 

They are the only tires which get 
the extra “On-Air” cure. That 
saves the countless blow-outs due 
to wrinkled fabric. 


They are the only tires in which 


Say No 


When Anybody Asks. You 
MoreThanGoodyear Prices 


For a Tire 


16 makes of tires now cost 
more than Goodyears—up to 
one-half more. 
extra quality. 
just because we build more 
tires than any other plant in 
the world. 


What Goodyear Prices Buy 


None offers 
We undersell 


as plain treads, yet it grasps wet 
roads with deep, sharp, resistless 
grips. 


We spend $100,000 yearly to find 
ways to better tires. Scores of ex- 
rts work all the time on this prob- 
em. You get in Goodyears the final 
result—the best men know in tires. 


You get four at trouble-sav- 
ing features which have made these 
tires the largest-selling tires in the 


world. 
Any higher 





is combated in 
our patent way. 
And the on 

tires with the 

Weather tread — 
the tough, 
double-thick 
anti-skid. It 


Zonet ian 





AKRON, OHIO 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


utter waste. 
Don’t pay it. 
Any — will 
supply you 
Geodneer tires 
if you tell him 
that you want 
them. 


price is simply 








runs assmoothly 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London, England 


Mexico City, Mexico 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 


Wette Us on Anything You Went in Rubber 
(1679) 











This Book Is 


Yours I REE 


Split Hickory Bu 
Just read pages 7 to ll. Then read pages 24 


'} to 32. Then — you'll know more about bugzy 
construction than your local carri - 


and you will 


how unnecessary it is for 


- ¢ 


§ ickory Buggies. Write < 
for that book this very minute. a... ee 


SB 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co.\ Ja) RAS 
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Absolute confidence in every advertiser in Success- 
ful Farming is justified. We guarantee their honesty 
in their dealings with our readers. 
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FIGHTING CELERY BLIGHT 


By W. R. 


BEATTIE 








HE most critical period for the 
| celery crop occurs during July and 
August when the weather is hot 
with occasional thunder showersand close, 
oppressive atmosphere. It is during this 
kind of weather that the disease known as 
“blight” or “rust” generally makes its 
appearance upon the leaves of celery. No 
one seems to know where the little spores, 
or seeds, of this disease come from, but 
they are very light and float in the air so 
that the least breeze will carry them from 
their winter hiding places and distribute 
them over the celery fields. Generally 
these spores have been lying dormant 
among the trimmings and waste leaves 
from the celery crop of last season and do 
not become active until conditions are 
right for their development. 

Che spores or seeds of celery blight can- 
not grow so long as they remain perfectly 
dry, and like any regular seed they must 
have both warmth and moisture for their 
development. For this reason there is 
very little blight on the celery crop in cer- 
tain seasons when the air is dry and the 
nights cool. Even when there are heavy 
dews the spores do not develop unless the 
air is warm during the night and while the 
days may be hot the foliage of the celery 
is dry and the disease does not get a start. 

Chere are two important methods of 
warding off celery diseases: first, by pre- 
venting the carrying over of the disease 
in the trimmings and waste from one 
season's crop to another, and second, by 
coating the foliage of the growing crop 
with something that will destroy the spores 
of the disease as soon as they start to grow 
and before they have gained access to the 
tissues of the plants. 

Disposing of Refuse 

In carrying out the first preventative 
measure it would be desirable to cart from 
the celery field all trimmings and refuse 
celery, and after sprinkling it with a mix- 
ture of air slaked lime and pulverized 
copper sulphate stack it in a pileand cover 
the outside with earth. t would be 
sufficient, however, to simply coat the out- 
side of the pile with lime and pulverized 
copper sulphate and then add a little earth. 
The decayed matter should not be used as 
manure on celery land. Another method 
would be to thoroughly spray the refuse 
material in the field with a solution con- 
sisting of 6 pounds copper sulphate to 50 
gallons of water. After spraying, the trim- 
mings could safely be plowed under; how- 
ever, it would be necessary to turn the 
refuse in order to thoroughly coat it with 
the spray mixture. In cases of severe in- 
festation the trimmings should always be 
removed from the land. ' 

The second preventative measure is 
most easily accomplished by spraying once 
a week or ten days with Bordeaux mix- 
ture consisting of 3 to 4 pounds copper 
sulphate, (bluestone or blue vitriol), 5 to 6 
pounds of freshly burned stone lime and 








50 gallons of water. Dissolve the copper 
sulphate in about 2 gallons of hot water 
in an earthen jar or a cheap wooden pail, 
and dilute to 25 gallons with cold water in 
a large wooden tub or a barrel. As the 
copper sulphate is being dissolved, slake 
the lime in another tub or barrel, adding 
just enough water from time to time to 
prevent its burning. When the lime is 
slaked to a thin, creamy paste, dilute it to 


25 gallons by adding clean, cold water. | 


When both solutions are thoroughly stirred 
pour them together into a third barrel. 
It is a good plan to have a fine copper 
screen or a piece of cheese cloth across 
the top of the mixing barrel and pour the 
solutions together through this to remove 
any lumps or sediment. Burlap or gunny- 
sacking are not suitable for use as a 
strainer on account of the lint clogging the 
nozzles. When the mixture has been 
made it should be loaded into the sprayer 
and applied immediately. 
Distributing the Spray 

While much depends upon the proper 
mixing of the materials the main essential 
is to properly distribute the mixture over 
the celery ante. As already suggested, 
spraying for celery blight is a preventative 
measure rather than a cure for the disease. 
To prove effective the spraying should be 
commenced before the disease has made 
its appearance so that when the little 
spores, or seeds, which cannot be seen 
with the unaided eye, fall upon the foliage, 
they will alight upon a portion of the spray 
material and be destroyed just as quickly 
as they start growing. For this reason it is 
not only necessary to begin spraying early 
but to do the work very thoroughly and 
as often as is necessary in order to keep 
the new growth protected. As already 
pointed out the disease is more certain to 
develop during warm, moist weather, and 
at such times the crop should be sprayed 
once each week. As a rule about four or 
five sprayings are sufficient unless the sea- 
son is exceptionally favorable to the de- 
velopment of the disease. 

There are a large number of good spray- 
ing machines upon the market, varying 
from a cheap hand pump mounted on a 
barrel to elaborate power outfits. The 
main essential in applying the mixture to 
the celery is to work under high pressure 
and to thoroughly distribute it. Simply 
shooting a spray of the mixture downward 
into the heart of the plant isnotsufficient 
and the sides and under portions should 
also be coated. In order to accomplish 
this result it is desirable to provide at least 
three nozzles for each row of celery, one on 
either side so arranged that they will di- 
rect the spray sidewise and slightly up- 
ward under the leaves and the third above 
to spray downward into the plants. The 
top nozzle may be set at a slight angle so 
that the spray will not go directly down- 
ward. 


While every part of the foliage of the 
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celery should be coated with a fine spray, 
there should not be enough of the mixture 
applied to cause it to run down the stem 
and form in the cups at the base of the 
leaves. During the past two seasons large 
quantities of celery have come upon the 
markets showing the effects of the exces- 
sive use of the spray mixture. Just a light 
coating and ths applied at frequent in- 
tervals is preferable to an occasional 
drenching of the foliage. 

While the spraying is being done the 
matter of frequent cultivation should not 
be neglected. It is just as important to 
keep the plants in a thrifty growing con- 
dition as to spray for the prevention of 
disease and where there is once an infesta- 
tion of disease the only remedy is to check 
the disease by spraying and then cultivate 
and fertilize to force the plants to outgrow 
the disease. 


MOLES 

“We are having a good bit of trouble 
with moles in our lawr and garden’’ says 
a Missouri reader. ‘What can we do to 
rid the place of them?” 

There is some question as to the ad- 
visability of killing moles. They are as 
beneficial in some respects as they are 
damaging in others. Their food consists 
almost entirely of destructive bs and 
insects while the damage they do consists 
entirely of rooting up lawn grass and gar- 
den plants. They are often blamed for 
damage done by mice and other rodents. 

However, if a mole persists in running 
through the lawn or vegetable garden, he 
is to be considered a pest and should be 
exterminated. This is best accomplished 
by means of a trap made especially for the 
purpose. There are several varieties ad- 
vertised and all are good. Poisoning by 
means of strychnine is often resorted to 
and with success. Several grains of pure 
strychnia are inserted in small bits bed 
beefsteak or in bedies of bugs and dro 
into the runways through a hole bel 
inserting a small stick through the top of 
the ridge. Raisins treated the same way 
are also used. 

The mole can often be discouraged from 
running his ridges through the lawn or 
garden by persistently tramping his run- 
ways down. If he can be driven into the 
cornfield or potato patch, he will there do 
more good than harm and should be left 
alone. 


CARE OF OUTDOOR FERNS 

Outdoor ferns should have rich earth 
of the same texture as the soil where the 
ferns grew in their natural haunts. The 
location should be a partially shaded one, 
and as cool as possible, and the earth kept 
moist in dry weather. North sides of 
houses are the best. 

Do not stir the soil about the ferns very 
much. Do not reset often. A fern loves 
one location. A little water in which 
stable manure has been soaked applied 
twice a month will help to enrich the earth 
about the roots. If the winters are severe 
use a little protection in the form of leaves 
or a few stalks of fodder and leaves until 
spring returns. 

If your ferns are house plants, give them 
light rich earth like the soil produced by 
decaying leaves and timber known as 
woods earth. Do not reset into larger pots 
too often, keep moist but not soaked, and 
find a good location and keep the ferns 
there. It is strange, but ferns do not like 
to be moved about. I. a4 Be 

Plant some sort of a crop in all garden 

beds from which the early truck was 
used, thus realizing an additional profit 
from such spots, and at the same time sup- 
plying the table with products that will 
create a change in the bill of fare, furnish 


something out of season and add variety 
to zs menu.—M. t: 
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THE HEART OF THE BIKE 


Speedy, Safe and Sure 


is the bicycle equipped with the New Departure Coaster 
Brake. It makes cycling a healthful, invigorating sport— 
whether for business or for pleasure—the quickest and 
cheapest way to go anywhere. 


That’s why it is the choice of over four million riders. 


Your dealer can equip your wheel with the New Departure while 
you wait and at slight cost. See him today, 
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~ The Many Uses of UNION CARBIDE 


aAwa 
bel horse- -power in | the world. 


ACETYLENE 


like material that Wield — gas. In the process of manufacture the 
power of Niagara Falls the great rapids at Sault Ste. Marie is trans- 
formed into electric current, which in turn is changed into heat. 
This heat is used to maintain the |highest temperature known to 
science in the hundreds of huge electric furnaces which turn out the Carbide. 

The process of making Acetylene from Carbide is so simple it has brought this gas into world-wide use. 
Today tens of thousands of mine workers are wearing acetylene mine lamps on their cape thousands of 
acetylene torches are illuminating big outdoor construction po tens of th of are 
equipped with acetylene headlights thousands of factories and machine shops are using oxy-acetylene metal 
cutting and welding torches — thousands of acetylene lighthouse buoys illaminate our sea coast. Others light the 
whole course of the Panama Canal. And hundreds of thousands of country home families are using HomE 
MAvE ACETYLENE for both lighting and cooking. The thousands of tons of UNION CARBIDE used to make 
In the hundred 4d dro ie etits heed Geen Came Gade 

n poun ms in wi it is packed UNION CARBID 
store and handle as coal. It won't burn and can’t explode. . las ce 
For information regarding any of the uses of Union Carbide address 


Union Carbide Sales Company, i 


42nd St. Bldg. NEW YORK, or Peoples Gas Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 









3 The Union Carbide Company 
is the largest user of industrial 










increases Your Potato Profits 


Does not cut potatoes—misses none—leaves po- 
tatoes clean on ground. Saves its cost in a short 
time by getting all the potatoes 
and reducing repair bills to a 
minimum, Guaranteed 
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Hundreds of other prizee— 

bicycles, cameras, guns 

watches, tool chests, gold 

rings, pocket knives, etc. 
3) Full information and big 
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” Write me Today. 


ALFALFA|™ 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 
How te grow Alfaifa, how to feed K, how to har- 
vest and care for #. Fuil information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be sent free on application. Also samples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestau 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
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is an expert in that particular line. 
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Observations on 


THE THING YOU DO BEST 


Life’s Wreckage 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


OUNTRY BOY, 
C what are the things 
you can do the best? 
Maybe you are growin 
weary of the farm, anc 
perhaps some big dreams 
are claiming your atten- 
tion. You may imagine 
yourself at the head of 
some gigantic enterprise, 
and it is possible you will 
be there some day. 

But—remember that 
you are paid as you can do 
things, and merely wish- 
ing to do them does not 
give you the ability. 

Now and then boys and 
girls are stage-struck. 
They long for a life behind 
the foot-lights. I have 
known a great many the- 
atrical and circus folk in 
my time. I know busi- 
ness men right here in 
Chicago who played all 
the “Abig-time’ circuits. 
And do you know what 
their great ambition is? 
It is to make enough mon- 
ey to buy a farm, and live 
in quietude and seclusion 
far from the beating noises 
of the big towns. 

That's about all I hear. 
They want to get back to 
the Led but they know 
as little about the soil as 
you know about the city. 
They would fail as farmers. 
I have seen many of them 
try it. They don’t know 
timothy from rye, or a 
Guernsey from a Holstein. 

People are rarely satis- 
fied. They want to do the things they 
can’t do. 

Dissatisfaction is a world-wide curse. 
Of course, it has led to progress, but it has 
also pointed the way to broken hearts and 
dismal failure. 

Now, let me give you some examples 
you can understand: 

For more than fifteen years I had writ- 
ten my stories and articles on a typewriter. 
I was down in the tropics recently —away 
from my machines for six weeks. When I 
returned, it took me nearly two weeks 
getting back the “touch.” I kept hitting 
wrong keys. My nerves and muscles were 
beginning to forget what to do. For fifteen 
years I pounded typewriter keys, and yet 
in six weeks so forgot my skill, I stumbled 
over the keyboard. 

It is constant practice that makes for per- 
fection. I have known many of the great 
wrestlers. I have been in Frank Gotch’s 
home, and written many stories about him, 
and I knew them away back when the 
champions then have long sigce been for- 
gotten. And they know me—all of them, 
here and in Europe, and in far-away India. 

And do you know that if these wrestlers 
stopped training twenty-four hours, they 
could feel that their grip was not so keen, 
or their movements so accurate. If they 
stopped training forty-eight hours, their 
wrestling partners could notice the differ- 
ence aa in a week, the public could see 
that something was wrong. 

rhere were periods when Frank Gotch, 
Fred Beell, Mahmout the Turk, and others 
of the big fellows, were in training without 
let-up for years at a time. Then, when 
they had made a great deal of money and 
felt they could take a vacation; it was 
very, very hard indeed to get back into 
condition. 

It is the same way with all business. 
Thomas Edison, the wonderful inventor, 








The tension on his nervous system 
played havoe with him and his 
judgment became inaccurate 





has tried twice in the past 


30th times he has become | 
ill. There is no happiness 
for him unless he works 
continuously. 

Mr. Harriman, thegreat 
railway organizer, was a | 
sick man for years, and 
had tens of millions of dol- | 
lars, but he kept on work- 
ing until he took to his | 
death-bed. Partly, he 
had no happiness without 
work—no satisfaction 
without conquest. And 
partly, too, he knew that 
if he got his hand out of 
the business, others would 
rush in and beat him. 

You see, Country Boy, 
it takes lols of training, 
even where you have na- 
tive ability. But if you 
don’t happen to possess 
that ability, all the train- 
ing on earth will do you no 
good. Unless you are ex- 
ceptionally gifted, 
have some good fortune to 
boot, you can do no better 
than make a living in any | 
big city. And you stand 
to lose your health. 

I could take you down 
around Chicago’s famous 
Board of Trade any week- 
day, and show you 
wrinkled, bent old men, 
who go around mumbling, 
and chattering about 
stocks and grain. Some 
of the brokers give these 
old fellows money to buy 
their lunches. But the 
poor old wrecks got the gambling habit and 
went broke and remat broke. 

Some of them were once successful. 
Many had stores. Others were heads of 
corporations. Most of those who had 
families are estranged from them. They 
broke down under the terrible burden of 
too much work, and too litile healthful living. 

There are many firms in large cities that 
take jobs of compiling lists—such as lists 








of grocers, dry goods merchants, plumbers, | 
etc., and of ing envelopes and mail- 
ing advertising matter to t lists for 


mail-order houses. 

Most of the men who do the addressing 
(and few make over a dollar daily), are 
educated men. I remember one who once 
had a prosperous Chicago hat store. An- 
other was credit man for one of the largest 
wholesale houses in Chicago. Some are 
graduates of Yale, Harvard, Columbia | 
and other colleges. 

But Aard work and careless habits led 
them into the very, very easy practice of 
getting drunk—and Country Boy, you 
never know how liquor will grip you until 
you have been put in position where it 
more than tempts you. 

It can beat the best of them. It ean lick 
the biggest giant on earth. And it is part 
and parcel of the easy habits of a city | 
where people are over-worked, under-ex- | 
ercised, and mentally oppressed. 

A small percentage come through un- 
scathed. Most of the winners have 
dragged themselves through nearly every 
slimy pool along the way. They emerge 
with the scars of experience, and the 
wounds of indiscretion. 

But by the time they. have righted them- 
selves from the wreck of failures, they have 
lost their nerve, and when a man loses his 
nerve he is done for. 

I know a man right here in Chicago who 


ear to take a vacation. | | 
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years ago. In the past three years he has 
asked me to find him a position, even at 
$12 or $15 a week. His grown son is car- 
ingforhim. He lost his nerve. Things went 
wrong, and his confidence left him, and 
that man will never be anything but a 
poor hireling as long as he lives. 

I knew a New Yorker who took a special 
train out to Goldfield, Nevada, during the 
mining boom days—and champagne 
flowed like the floodtides of the Spring. 
I venture that one trip cost him $10,000. 

He is singing with the Salvation Army 
in New York today. He lost his nerve. 

I know another man, who is an inmate 
of an almshouse in the Pacific Northwest, 
who once owned three sawmills and em- 
ployed five hundred people. His nerve 
left him. The tension on his nervous sys- 
tem played havoe with him, and his judg- 
ment became inaccurate. 

And that is about what happens to them 
by the thousand. 

Country Boy, you read of only the gloss 
of life in a city. ‘It has been my business, 
and partly my misfortune, to see the inside 
—to know many of the tragedies. 

And while the advice of one person to 
another is not of much vainc, 5 asx you to 
stay at home. 

Do what you can do best. Then you can 
win. But in the city, it is the age-old 
story of “diamond-cut-diamond,” and 
“dog-eat-dog.”’ 


KILLING QUACK GRASS 
NE of the most troublesome weed 
pests with which the farmer has to 
deal is quack grass. Until recent 
years it has been confined to the northern 
tier of states and the great wheat growing 
regions, Gradually, however, it is spread- 
ing to almost all parts of the country. It 
accommodates itself very readily to all 
conditions of soil and climate and only the 
utmost care will prevent its spreading and 
multiplying to the extent of becoming the 
most widely distributed and greatly to be 
feared of all the weed pests. 

It grows from one to five feet in height, 
depending on the character of the soil and 
the season. The leaves are long and nar- 
row and vary from three to twelve inches 
in length and from one-fourth to one-half 
inch in width. They are rough on the up- 
per side and smooth beneath. The heads 
are from three to eight inches long a 
much resemble English rye grass. The 
seed of quack grass varies ay of. one half to 
three-fourths of an inch long and is light 
brown or yellowish eanal when ripe, 
greatly resembling the oat. At the larger 
end of, the seed and in the furrowed side, 
there is a club shaped 
one-sixteenth inch long. e roots proper 

: are fine and fibrous. The underground 
: rootstocks or stems are long and jointed 
and each point is capable of starting a new 
lant. At the North Dakota Experiment 
Btation they found eighty-six feet of root- 
stocks in one square foot of quack grass 
sod. ‘This illustrates the reproductive 
possibilities of the plant. 


a. about 
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There is much difference of Opinion 
among authorities as to the best method of 
Owing to the ex- 
treme difficulty in actually exterminating 
the grass, no method that has yet been 
1as proved entirely efficacious 


combating this weed. 


evolved 
under all circumstances. 

Land infested with quack grass should 
be plowed in the earl 
three inches deep. ti 


the last cro was 


small grain, be In work on the field im- 


mediately after harvest. The plow should 
run just beneath the roots which are found 
quite close to the surface. After plowing, 
whether done in midsummer or later, the 
dise or harrow should be run over the 
ground every week or ten days until kill- 
ing frosts. This prevents plants from 
making a growth and has the additional 
advantage of turning the buried roots up to 
the killing action of the sun. Discing or 
cultivating must continue at the same 
intervals again from early spring until 
time to plant the new crop. 

About June 15th plow the roots under to 
a good depth, harrow down to a good seed- 
bed and plant thickly to sorghum or millet. 
Sorghum is the hatter eros ty use, but ad 
the average farmer can utilize but a few 
acres of this product, millet for the most 
part will be selected as the smother crop. 
The quack grass roots are weakened by the 
constant effort to start a new growth and 
by freezing during the winter and a rank 
and rapid growing crop such as millet has 
ample opportunity to finish the killing. 

The Department of Agriculture advo- 
cates pasturing quack grass land for two or 
three years before beginning to eradicate 
by cultivation. Where practic able this 
plan might be followed as there is con- 
siderable pasture value to the weed. The 
roots do not grow so vigorously in pasture 
land as they do in cultivated fie dis and 
are somewhat weakened after several 
years of pasturing. Hogs turned into 
fre shly plowed quack grass land do a good 
service by turning up the roots and eating 
a good many of the young, tender shoots. 

Where quack grass occurs in very small 
and isolated spots it can be killed by sim- 


ply digging it out roots and all, or by keep- 
ing it hoed off and the roots turned up to 
the sun. Covering small patches with 


straw or manure and smothering out all 
vegetable growth for a season has some- 
times been effective. 

A Minnesota farmer has been successful 
in eradicating quack grass by plowing the 
infested sound as deeply as possible (ten 
inches or more) and planting to a culti- 
vated crop the next Fem. Many of the 
roots are buried so deep in the moist soil 
that they will not grow. The others are 
killed by thorough cultivation. The ground 
is first plowed in July or August or even 
later and then disced every two weeks 
until the ground freezes. Discing is com- 
menced again the first thing in the spring. 
There is no question but that this method 
has produced excellent results. A-forty 
acre field of quack grass was entirely ex- 
terminated in two years. 
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Quack grass plants, showing the underground root stocks, 
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or Corn Picker with a 





and Save a Team 


Operate binder with a4 H. P.4- 
cycle Cushman—the one prac- 
tical binder engine. Weighs 
167 Ibs. Horses merely draw 
machine, Same engine does 
pumping and light work, 
Also grinding and heavy work. For 






etc., use a 6 to 8H. P. 2-cylinder Cushman, Weight 325 
ibs, *There’s a Cushman for every need, Get catalog. 
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With a Farquhar Digger 
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EXPERIMENTAL CATTLE FEEDING 


Some Practical Results 


By F. G. KING 


T MHE cattle feeding work at Purdue Experiment Station 
was planned with two objects in mind. First, to demon- 
strate for inexperienced feeders some of the facts already 

known by most experienced feeders, and second, to secure 

information not known to many feeders. The trials under the 
first part of the plan included comparisons of corn and non- 
leguminous roughages such as timothy hay, oat straw, corn 
stover, ete., as compared with corn and leguminous roughages 
such as clover hay, soy bean hay, cowpea hay and alfalfa hay. 

The non-leguminous roughages do not balance a ration of corn 

and are not as efficient for feeding with the latter as are the 

leguminous roughages. An illustration of this is given by the 
following trial where two-year old steers were fed for 180 days. 


Shelled corn Shelled corn 
clover hay timothy ha 
Initial weight per steer... ...sceees eeeee++ 1010.6 Ibs. 1000 Tbs. 
Average daily @8IM.....cccccccesceececeees —* 1.56 “* 
Cost per 100 Tbs. gain... .....cceeccccecess $8.56 $9.27 
SE WEE «canes cavceeoanscencesunesres 5.45 5.20 
Profit per steer including pork.............. 6.19 . _ 1.67 
The same factor is illustrated by the following trial where 
two-year Old steers were fed for 180 ' 
Ear corn 
Earcorn shredded fodder 
clover hay oat straw 
Initial weight per steer..... esccccccecesess 893.1 lbs. 899 Iba. 
Average daily gaim........ceseceeces eecces 2.08 “ 1.30 “ 
Cost per 100 Ibe, gain... . 2... cccccceeecess 59 $8.46 
Selling price........ WITITUTTT tT 5.35 5.00 
Profit per steer including pork.............-+ 8.62 1.14 


These trials fully illustrate the fact that the leguminous hays 
are superior to the non-leguminous roughages for fattening 
cattle. 

The trials conducted under the second portion of the plan 
were to throw light on the amped of improving a ration of 
corn and leguminous hay. Using corn and clover hay as a basal 
ration the first attempt at improvement was made by the 
addition of cottonseed meal to the ration. The results of two 
trials on this subject are shown in the following table where 
two-year old steers were fed until finished. 


Shelled corn Shelled corn 
clover hay cottonseed meal 
clover hay 
Initial weight per steer... ..........6e-e00s 1043 Ibs. 1048 Ibs. 
Average daily @@iM. .. 2... 6 6 cc cee enw cnnes 1.90 “ 24 * 
Cost per 100 Ibs. gain... $10.99 $9.98 
Average selling price... ‘ 6.25 6.52% 
Profit per steer including pork...... . 10.08 14.78 


The results mentioned in the foregoing table were secured by 
feeding cottonseed meal in the approximate proportion of 214 
pounds for each thousand pounds of cattle. In order to secure 
information as to whether this is the most economical propor- 
tion in which to feed the cottonseed meal, trials were conducted 
comparing rations containing cottonseed meal in the ropor- 
tion of 244 pounds daily per thousand pounds live weight with 
rations containing 144 pounds of cottonseed meal daily per 
thousand pounds live weight. The average of two year’s 
trials is shown in the following table: 


Shelled eorn Shelled corn 

cottor cottonseed 

meal 244 meal 14 

clover hay elover hay 

Initial weight per steer 1005.4 Ibs. 1065.7 Iba. 

Average daily gain... : 2.36 .“ 2.31 “ 
Cost per 100 ibs. gain. $10.35 $0.66 
Selling price.... : avasovec 6.58 6.35 
Profit per steer including pork...... 9.00 9.01 


Since corn silage is one of the cheapest and most abundant 
roughages produced in the corn belt it was deemed advisable 
to a trials testing its value as a feed for fattening cattle. 
The following table shows the results of four consecutive triads 
in which two-year old cattle were fed until finished. 

Shelled corn, Shelled corn, 


cottonsec cottonseed 


Shelled corn, 
cottonseed 


meal meal meal, 
clover hay elover hay corn silage 
corn silage 
Initial weight per steer...... 951.4 Ibs. 951.4 Ibs. 954.6 lbs. 
Average daily gain.......... 2.37 “ 2.45 “ 2.37 “ 
Cost per 100 Ibs. gain... $11.07 $0.37 38.97 
Selling price 7.32% 7.35 7 2% 
Profit per steer including pork 9.31 17.20 16.29 


This table is of particular interest because the question of corn 
silage is of such vital importance. It will be noted that the 
addition of corn silage to clover hay increased the rate of gain 
but that the substitution of corn silage for clover hay did not 
affect the rate of gain. As clover hay was replaced by corn 
silage there was a very marked decrease in cost of gain and a 
very marked increase in the profit per steer. It is noted, how- 
ever, that the use of both clover hay and corn silage produced a 
better finish on the cattle than where either roughage was fed 
alone. This led to the supposition that cattle im receiving a 
ration of corn silage desire a small quantity of roughage. 
Since the quantity of clover hay eaterfwas apparently too small 
to have any marked influence on the food nutrients of the ration 
trials were started to find whether a cheaper form of ro 


than clover hay might not be used to satisfy the appetites of 
the cattle for dry roughage. 








Two trials in which oat straw was compared with clover 
hay in a ration for fattening cattle receiving, corn, corn silage 
and cottonseed mea! rere conaneved. . The results of the two 
trials on this subject are shown in the following table: : 


Shelled corn, Shelled corn, 
cottonseed cottonseed 
meal, meal, 
clover hay, oat straw, 
corn silage. corn silage. 
Initial weight per steer.................00005 898 Ibs. 899.1 Ibs. 
nn. 2. iso. sod veeb » diiiees a 2.40 * 
SD EY Bets WS atc 0 ee co os Ve bebe s sen $9.61 $8.95 
IDL 60 ddbian v.00 SORES VOn nes Bobcat 7.98 8.05 
Profit per steer including pork................ 18.97 21.80 


It will be noted that in all trials cited up to this point the use 
of corn silage has reduced the cost of gain and increased the 
profit per steer. In order, however, to show that corn silage 
and eorn do not make a balanced ration in themselves but must 
be supplemented with a feed containing a high per cent of pro- 
tein if satisfactory results are to be secured, cattle were fed 
corn and clover hay and similar cattle fed corn, clover hay and 
corn silage. The results of two year’s trials are shown in the 
following table:. 


Shelled corn, Shelled corn, 
clover hay. clover hay, 
corn silage. 
Intitial weight per steer..............+.+.-+- 1066 Ibs. 1070 lbs 
DP cv bv cae eis cectstenvdeicvss 1.96 “ 1. 
Cost per 100 Ibs. gain... . 2... eee $10.59 $10.44 
Average selling priee........ 2.66 eee eeees 5.70 5.65 
Profit per steer ineluding pork...... 8.23 9.14 


It will be noted that the addition of si to shelled corn and 
clover hay decreased the rate of gain and added very little to 
the profits from feeding. The silage which does not balance 
the corn replaced a quantity of clover hay which does balance 
corn, therefore, decreasing the rate of gain. In order to secure 
the most favorable results with silage it is necessary to feed a 
concentrated feed high in protein. This is illustrated by the 
following table reporting the results of two year’s trials with 
two-year old cattle. 


Shelled corn, Shelled corn, 
cottonseed clover hay, 
meal, corn silage. 
clover hay, 
corn si . 
Initial weight per steer... .... 2.2... cece eens 1067.2 I 1070 Ibs. 
BePeRS Ge MSA es occ oc cccccwssewececced 2.64 “ - ae 
es Oe eee $8.93 $10.44 
SR ond aban Ait ba 00 02.0 609 ce dbs ceegee 5.92% 5.6 
Profit per steer including pork... ... 14.24 9.14 


The results of feeding tests at Purdue Experiment Station 
have shown: 

1. Leguminous hays such as clover hay, alfalfa hay, soy 
bean hay, cowpea hay are superior to non-leguminous roughages 
such as timothy hay, oat straw, corn stover, etc., as roughage 
for fattening cattle. 

2. The addition of cottonseed meal to a ration of corn and 
clover hay increases the rate of gain and finish on the cattle 
and the profit steer. 

3. The addition of corn silage to a ration of shelled corn and 
cottonseed meal increases the rate of gain, decreases the cost 
of gain and adds very materially to the profit in the feeding 
operation. 

4. The substitution of corn silage for clover hay does not 
—— the rate of gain but reduces the cost of gain in fattening 
cattle. 


5. Cattle receiving a full feed of corn and corn silage require 


some form of dry for best results. Oat straw or similar 
roughage gives y the same results under such circum- 
stances as does a better quality of 


with fattening cattle 
tein in a concen- 


4 In order to secure the best ry 
with corn si it is necessary to supp! 
trated form. e addition of cot: meal to rations of 
corn, clover hay and corn silage has tly increased the rate 
of gain, decreased the cost of gain and added to the profit from 
the feeding operation. 
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DRAWBACK TO HORSE BREEDING Ol ——— a 








At the ringside at the Iowa State Fair 
a young man stated that this country 
could never produce draft horses that 
could compete with the imported ones. 
He based his argument largely on the 
fact that we had not been doing it. 

Having to import foundation stock 
that was scattered over a — area has 
naturally made our ~ slow. 

The one great drawback in our live- 
stock breeding is that the sons so often | 
fail to carry .out the work their fathers 
started. Unless we can overcome that 
we will not soon equal European breeders. 

One lifetime of work simply collects 
the material for better things. But if 
each generation does simply this, im- 
provement is slow. 

But the signs of the times are brighter 
here. This same sturdy veteran of the 
horse business pointed out his son hold- 





Save Your Sheep 
Fil Stop Your Worm Losses 


dn sort ane tagcat worm "T' prove it ge fo Pay vTiseee 
Breeder e Sis tos bax ive 
ina as ar) 


























is regarded as the “salvation of the sh ” by many breeders. 
is also immensely valuable ie for bean, bapeed andl Med & 
” Fill Out the Coupon Below So 
Tell me how many head — 
of stock you have, and lll ship os 
ph ~ hte et to last them 60 

ys. You pay the freight on arrival tg 
—feed as directed, and if it does not do 























ing a yearling colt in the class being 

judged. The son had been fifteen years 

in the business and had we gone out to be 

a happy farm home he could have shown vy ? aed — 
us a sturdy grandson faithfully helping ities + CLEVELAND, O. 
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with the chores while papa had the colts 
at the fair. He promises great timber 
for the third generation of breeders. 

This is the condition that is going to 
give the stability to our live stock busi- Shipping Sta. eccccccees NOs OF SHECD. 6 00000+HOSececees + Cattle, scecessHOTCSccceccee 
ness and entire farm life that has been 


he shif d . 
tne i the heat, devclonenent of these | MLCAUE Dat bale: Mb iebame CUR ULILUy BITES 


farm boys and girls the farm must be ° : . 
f Brictson Pneumatic [ires 


made as — »le as possible. More 
We now sell Brictson Pneumatic Tireson yates guaranteeof 
































rofit should mean better and more com- 
000 miles service. B res are Puncture- 


ortable farm homes that will help to 
keep the girls and boys on the farm.—3. G. 
rictson Pneumatic 
Se Sa eli SA are Pac, eh On ret nt Catena 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL-Te remove any posath 


HOW HE STOLE FROM HIMSELF 
of Tires, and allow you ba} 
Aa AT ER SY ghee aera h 


Continued from page 4 
entire purchase price. 


Joseph made his first mistake when he 
Have Your Present Tires Rebuilt the BRICTSON WAY => 


mortgaged for the first time. If he had 
of you are not in need of new tires and the fabric tn your tires is still good, we can rebuild 
them the 


invested the borrowed money in live stock 
he would have been secure. But he built = ey sto tm vane ee ot pant Lg — 
Blowout-preof. Skid-proof, Rut-preof, Rim-cut-proof, 


a new house. It is a wise plan for the 
farmer to build a new house when he 
needs one; but he should not mortgage to 
do it. No one knows what i is coming next. 
Crop failures and slumps in prices will 
never put the farmer who owns a farm 
which is free from a mortgage out of busi- 
ness; but farmers like Joseph are always 
on the ragged edge 
A year or so ago Joseph needed some 
cern. He went to a sale and atl. 
price for a hundred bushels. few wee! 
previous he had sold his own corn for about 
a quarter less per bushel than he gave at 
the sale. The reason he did this was be- 
cause he thought he could get the corn at 
the sale on time. They wouldn’t take his 
note; his married sister let him have the 
money with which to pay for the corn. 
She won’t let him have any more. “She 
was his last chance, and he will never be 
able to et - back. ‘ 
Jose rien a years 
This = went West and Sane Wenn i 
He came back and since then he Reolennal loaned 
Joseph money; but even he is becoming 
. icious. oseph wants to borrow en- 
ae A fen There is no use to con- 
pees A e case ZTOWS Worse as we 
The wise farmer is might cindhed ft 
a until he gets on his feet. It is bet- 
a renter or a hired man and be free 
Ea n debt, than to be a property owner in 
a fix like ‘Joseph's. 































ALADDIN Se ecraee 


You Anow the quality of ten money is good. You should know the 
nr! of the atticle u buy is as . Before you build, insist on 
ALADDIN Dollar-a-Knot quali —- you in every way. For 
every foot of quantity, twelve inches of quality are included. 


ALADDIN HOUSES are shipped immediately by Cottarme $138 to § be our mills 
¥ in five states. The choicest timber is selected fo «iL. tiet otic big profits 
and costly freight are cut out. Ask about five-room home complete $298. 


































Farming has its ups and downs like / 
every other business and it is the man that i> 
keeps everlastingly at it that must win. ~, 
Fe: bravest — Fe be = is the ~ > Sepa teeny 
that can go ahead when eve: wae Cooled 
going against them and do the || bkzeserbemtacrames ohare = 
can. The man that can rise au the jaat. Wilke ter actos Gol ne ummnoodene 
hard things of his life and always meet || CHELSEA MPO. CO. .5-T-9 Wedster St. Newark.H.J. | a 
you with a smile is a rich man no matter | PATENTED FARM DEVICES WANTED Enives, ete. Full information 
if his property is in the hands of a re- ad) Sacccestul company desires to and big premium list Free. 

ceiver. "He ia a joy to himecit, his family | sre = eur rf -*, for which aa oe Dn og ine me Today. 
and all his friends. F. J. WRIGHT, Box, 777, DES MOINES, 10wA | L———_—_—_—_>_ Se 
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Many other prizes—bicycies, 
cameras, watches, tool chests, 
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BABY BEEF WOULD HELP 


By H. A. BEREMAN 


we 





ITH the price of beef climbing 
higher; with apparently sane men 
asking for legislation which tends 

to compel the farmer to grow more beef cat- 
tle; with the passing of the old free range; 
with more intensive methods generally on 
the average farm—the breeding and feed- 
ing of baby beef is a possible solution and 
should appeal to the small farmer who 
wishes to raise a few head of cattle for 
market. 

Baby beeves are cattle finished for mar- 
ket at the age of ten to sixteen months. 
The maturing of a genuine beef animal at 
that age is made possible by the fact that 
we now have types of animals which can 
be made fat at that age. Also, it is en- 
couraged by the packing house buyers 
through their willingness to pay as much 
for such animals as for the older ones in the 
same flesh. 

Feeding for baby beef is no doubt most 
wacticable on farms partly devoted to the 
eeping of dairy stock or breeding ewes— 

animals which utilize the surplus roughage 
ordinarily grown on farms. 

Baby beeves require two things, good 
blood and high feeding. Only those will 
make profitable gains which come from 
recognized beef breeds, and all things con- 
sidered, the Angus seem to give most 
‘ste ee At any rate, it requires beef- 

red bulls of low and compact build to 
produce calves suitable for baby beef. 

Baby beeves require heavy grain feed- 
ing from start to finish. If roughage is 
cheap and grain is scarce or high-priced, it 
is evident that growing baby beef is not 
likely to be profitable. 

Well-bred calves that have had an 
abundance of milk, and liberal rations of 
grain before and after weaning, can be 
made into prime baby beef at ten months. 
Corn is to be largely depended upon, be- 
cause of its cheapness and its fattening 
character. With it should be fed some 
food rich in protein, as gluten feed, oil 
meal, alfalfa, etc. 

The Grain Ration 

Whenever the market price of oats is on 
a par with corn per hundred, it is well to 
make the grain ration about one-fourth 
oats by weight. This grain, because of its 
bulk, serves to make a heavy feed of corn 
more permeable to digestive juices, and 
less likely to cause founder. In fact, one 
could afford to pay perhaps ten cents per 
hundred more for oats than for corn, for 
the sake of having a small quantity to mix 
with corn. If bran is fed, oats can be dis- 
pensed with. Furthermore, bran will fur- 
nish more protein than oats, but its price 
is often such as to make it a more expensive 
source of protein than oil meal, the latter 
being three times as effective as bran for 
that purpose. 

A calf intended for early baby beef, 
given all the grain he wants, and weighing 
four hundred to six hundred pounds at 
six months, will consume per day approx- 
imately five pounds of corn, two pounds 
of oats and one-half pound of oil meal. 

The market does not countenance poorly 
finished baby beeves, and it is therefore 
necessary to increase the daily ration as 
fast as it will be consumed by the calves, 
although it is never desirable to put in the 
feeding bunks more than will be cleaned 
up between the two feeds, morning and 
late afternoon. Corn silage is proving 








popular for calves, because of its succulence 
and its tendency to prevent digestive dis- 
orders resulting from heavy grain feeding. 
The feeding can be made lighter early, if 
the calves are not to be finished until six- 
teen months of age. 

Skimmed milk calves, although thinner 
at weaning time, are sometimes sold as 
baby beef if well fed until sixteen or eight- 
een months of age. Heifer calves are pre- 
ferred, because they seem to take on flesh 
earlier than do e calves. In fact, the 
use of heifers for baby beef production is 
the best solution of the heifer problem, 
because young heifers are discounted at 


the markets much less than are older | 


heifers well along in pregnancy. 


TURNING LAMBS INTO THE CORN- 
FIELD 


Lambs are not tall enough to do any 
appreciable damage to the ears of corn by 
pulling them off or eating them, but they 
will strip off the tender, juicy blades as 
high as they can reach. These make fine 
feed for the young animals, and consider- 
ing that the blades usually are wasted 
before one has the corn out so the field can 
be pastured as a stalk field, the gains made 
by the lambs will be almost clear, since 
the regular pasture-lands are so dry and 
void of grazing that one must either feed 
the animals well or suffer a loss of flesh, 
which is extremely difficult to regain. 

Even before the supply of corn blades is 
exhausted, the little fellows in to nip 
the weeds, and by holding them in the field 
a short time after the corn has been 
stripped, none of these weed pests will be 
left to go to seed for next season. The 
grass in all odd corners also will be eaten 
out, and thus put to good use before it 
grows dead nA withered, as is the case 
if you wait till the corn all is husked before 
pasturing such nooks. Add to these ad- 
vantages the fact that the manure from 
the lambs will be distributed and trampled 
into the soil right where it is needed, and 
that the field will be clear of weeds and 
blades at husking time. 

Some breeders find that grown sheep 
may be turned into the corn field and do 
no damage to the corn while eating out 
the weeds and corn blades. This is an ex- 
cellent arrangement, as it sha up the 
sheep before the heavy feeding season 
begins; or, if a few are to be di of on 
the market, a generous quantity of oats 
and corn-chop (or shelled corn) twice a 
day will give them firm, heavy flesh. In 
case breeding ewes are turned into the 
corn field, one should make sure that 
they do not gorge themselves on corn; nor 
should any appreciable quantity of corn 
be given them in any form, bran bein 
U in place of it. The same plans shoul 
be followed with lambs. Any that are 
late may be fed with the marketable sheep, 
while those retained for breeding purposes 
should be handled and fed with a view to 
forming bone and muscular tissue rather 
than fat. Equal parts oats and bran, with 
a little oil meal added, promote rapid, 
healthy development by furnishing the 
required nourishment and keeping the 
bowels free and easy of movement at all 
times. Salt, too, is very essential with 
either the grown sheep or lambs, and must 
be kept before them constantly.—M. C. 
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Animal Comfort 


Creonoid is a disinfectant 
derived from coal tar. It is 
harmless to man, beast or fowl, 
but very powerful. 


Sprayed on cows or horses, it 
will keep flies away.* Sprayed 
about the hennery it wili rid the 
place of lice. Low in price 


Sold by most dealers. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Chicago Boston Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Kansas City Birmingham 

Cleveland Cincinnati 
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YOU Can’t Cut OUT 


Bog Spavin, Puff or Thoroughpin, but 
ABSORBINE 


will clean them off permanently, 
and you work the horse same time. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 K free. 

W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.,.95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 
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Package CURES any case or money refunded. 
1 Package CURES ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 N. Poarth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this | 


department. Questions answered free through this 
jepartment, but answers at once by mail are 50 cents | 
.n inquiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The reme- | 
dies preseribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
advertised for trouble ani- 


scientifically compounded will be f 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
gists. Address all communications to veterinarian, 
Successful Farming. Des Moines. Iowa. 

Lump Jaw—I have a cow with lump jaw. Can 
you tell me what causes it and what to do? She 
will be fresh in about a month. I know nothing 
about the disease.—Mrs. A. P., Mo. 

It is caused by a parasite and may effect your 
other cattle. Have it cut out if it is in soft tissue, 
but if the bone is affecte sd there is no cure for the 
trouble. 

Scours from Indigestion—I have lost three 
calves with scours after they had reached the age 
of two months. They had home separator milk and | 
grain; one had oil meal and corn meal, one oil meal, 
bran, oats, and corn meal, the last one had corn | 
meal and bran and corn meal and whole oats.— 
J. N. W., lowa. | 

A good treatment is to give a dose of raw linseed 
oil and follow with a teaspoonful of milk of bismuth 
several times a day. 

Sick Pigs—What do you do for pigs that get 
weak or stiff in their hind legs? We have six hogs; 
four are four months old and the other twoare about 
six weeks older. We have been giving them six 
quarts of wheat middling twice a day. They have 
plenty of straw for bed, have had warm feed every 
time, slightly salted, and plenty of ashes.—P. A. W. 
Vt. 

If they were weak in the hind legs, they would be 
limber and not stiff or vice versa. Do not put salt 
in the feed butin the ashes so that they will not be 
forced to take too much. 

Eczerna—lI have a cow six years old. She has 
some kind of an itch on the top of her head. She 
kicks herself on the horns switches her tail and 
swings her head. She has had it for about three 
years. Please give me a remedy.—G. H., Minn. 

Try keepingit oiled with sulphur flour, six ounces, 
oil of tar, two ounces, and sweet oil, one pint. Con- 
tinue for a week or two. 

Paralysis—I have a sow that has been down for 
four weeks. She acts like she has the rheumatism 
and will eat good, but seems like she can’t use her 
legs. When we first found her she was lying on her 
side, all feet stuck out straight, and it seemed like 
her throat was swollen and she wanted to keep her 
throat straight. When we stand her on her feet, 
she doubles her feet down and stands on the first, 
joints.—D. 8., Ind. 

Give her about five drops of fluid extract of nux 
vomica to the hundred pounds weight twice a day 
for ten days. 

Garget—I have a cow eight years old that the 
right hind quarter of udder swells slightly about 
once a month and stringy milk comes from it at 
the second milking after the swelling begins. It 
usually leaves after the second milking. Cow fresh- 
ened June 15th. Was bred again August 22d.— 

E. Y., N. H. 

Give her a tablespoonful of saltpeter in the feed 
twice a day for two days, and rub well with fluid 
extract of poke root. Keep her milked out well 
and give her a soft bed so that she will not bruise 
her udder. 

Spavin—lI have a black horse six years old with 
aspavin. Just bought him afew days ago. It is 
located inside on the lower part of the hock. 

There is no remedy quite so sure as the firing 
iron and the point or puncture iron is the best to 
use. Have it done by a qualified veterinarian. 

Indigestion—W hat can a person do for a cow 
which has eaten acorns and caused her milk to de- 
crease, to bring her milk up to the standard quality 
again? She was quite sick for a while, moaning 
and refusing to eat, and lying down a great deal of 
= time. 

Give her a quart of raw linseed oil at one dose. 
Then follow daily with a smaller dose to regulate 
or loosen the bowels according to the condition. 

Inflammation of Udder—Have a cow which 
bore a calf on the third. Right after the calf was 
born the bag became hard. Can you tell me what 
to do to get it soft again? I have been rubbing it 
with lard, both hot and cold, and milk her three 
times a day.—O. 8., 

Give her a pound of epsom salts in a drench at 
one dose mix an equal part of turpentine with 
your lard, rubbing itin hot. Keep the grain away 





from her until the udder softens and keep on milk- 
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at times. Was in pasture most of the summer 


| Never noticed it until she was standing in the stable 
| for about a month last fall. 


What can I do for it? 
—G. B., Ont. 
Have the abcess opened up and injected with tine- 


| ture of iodine a few times to destroy the formation 


of pus. 


STABLE RULES 


1. The best order in feeding is: Water, 


| hay, water again, grain. 


2. Never give grain to a tired horse. 
| Let him rest and nibble hay for an hour 
or two first. Grain in the manger before 
the horse comes in looks bad. 

3. Water the horses as often as pos- 
sible; but let the horse that comes in hot 


| drink a few swallows only, until he is cool. 


4. Always water the horse after he has 
eaten his hay at night. Do not go to 
bed leaving him thirsty all night. 

5. Do not forget to salt the horse once 
a week; or, better yet, keep salt always be- 
fore him. He knows best how much he 
needs. 

6. Give a bran mash Saturday night or 
Sunday noon; and on Wednesday night 
also, if work is slack. After a long day in 
very cold or wet weather, a hot mash, 
half bran and half oats, with a table- 
spoonful of ginger, will do the horse good. 
Put very little salt, if any, in the mash. 


7. If the horse does not eat well, ad 


slobbers, examine his teeth. 

8. Keep a ood, deep Sho be age mbar 
horse while fe i is in the stable, day or 
night, on Sundays especially. The more | 
he lies down, the longer his legs and feet 
will last. 

9. In order to do well, the horse must 
be kept warm. Give him a blanket on 
cool nights in late summer or early fall, | 
and an extra blanket on an extra cold | 
night in winter. 

10. In cold rains do not tie up the 
horse’s tail. The long tail prevents the 
water from running down the inside of his 
legs, and keeps off a current of air from his 








y. 

11. Take off the harness, collar and all 
when the horse comes in to feed. He will 
rest better without it. 





12. Never put a horse up dirty or | 
At least, brush his | 


muddy for the a 
legs and belly, and straighten his hair. 

13. In hot weather, and in all weathers 
if the horse is hot, sponge his eyes, nose, 
dock, the harness’ marks, and the inside 
of his hind-quarters when he first comes in. 

14. When the horse comes in wet with 
rain, first scrape him, then blanket him, 
and rub his head, neck, loins and legs. 
If the weather is cold put on an extra 
blanket in twenty minutes. Change the 
wet blanket when the horse dries. Do 
not wash the legs. Rub them , or 
bandage loosely with thick bandages. 
It is far more important to have the legs 
warm and dry than clean. 

15. To prevent scratches, dry the 
horse’s fetlocks and eels when he comes 
in, especially in winter; and rub on a 
little glycerine or vaseline before he goes 
out in snow or mud. 

16. Examine the horse’s feet when he 
comes in, and wash them if he does not 
wear pads. If a horse in the city is not 
shod a front with pads, tar and oakum, 
which is the best way, it is absolutely 
necessary to keep his feet soft by packin 
them, or by wrapping a wet piece of old 
blanket or carpet around the foot, or by 
applying some hoof dressing or axle oil, 
inside and out, at least three times a week. 

17. Let the horse have a chance to 
roll as often as possible; it will rest and 
refresh him. Givg him a little clean earth 
or a piece of sod to eat now and then; he 
ar + hm cs it is good for his stomach 


18. Speak gently to the horse, and do 
not swear or yell at him. He is a gentle- 
man by instinct, and should be treated 








ing three times a day. 
Abcess—I have a mare twelve years old which is 


as such. The stable is the horse’s home, 





lame with a sore on the left foot just between the 
hoof and the foot in the front part. The sore runs | 





and it is your privilege to ae oe meee ngs 4 
one.—Boston Work-Horse 1 44 
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APPLETON 


Silo Filler 


ifm Appleton has a 40-year 
reputation for making 
farm machines right. 


Thousands have proved 
that “Made by Appleton” means 
the best that can be built. Apple- 
ton Silo Fillers have solid oak 
frames; braced, bolted and mor- 
tised; impossible to pull out of 
line. High grade, tool-steel 
spiraled kn'ves give clean, shear- 
ing cut. Outs ten lengths; 5-16 to 
2% inches. Throat on larger 
sizes takes whole bundles, One 
lever controls feed rolls and table. 
Independently driven blower; 
speed adjustable to minimum use 
of power for any height silo. 






















strongest guarantee! 


Oatalog of Appleton Silo Fillers, Corn Hus- 
kers, Gasoline Engines, Manure Spreaders, 
Oorn Shellers, ete , free. Also get our 


Free book on Silo building! 
* 476 F St. 
Appleton Mfg 5 fesse 
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TUBERCULOUS CATTLE 


By CHAS. 


C. NIXON 








ECAUSE a cow cemmences to cough 
shall we condemn her as being tuber- 
culous? This is the popular thing to 

do. I know of several men who before they 
knew better did this very thing, and fol- 
lowed it up with immediate drastic action 
—took the cows over the hill to the bush 
knocked them on the head and buriec 
them. Valuable cattle, too, they were. 
Probably all that ailed the critters was an 
attack of indigestion, for a cough is one of 
the first symptoms of indigestion in cattle 
and this complaint is common enough. 
Remarkable as it may seem to you it is 
very rare for a tuberculous cow to cough. 

We may well be alarmed over tubercu- 
losis. But let us in this, as in all things, be 
rational. When we know that as high as 
17.5 per cent and sometimes a higher per- 
centage of the hogs slaughtered in our 
inspected abatoirs are condemmed as 
being tuberculous and much of this dis- 
ease is attributed to having been passed 
on from cattle by means of milk and also 
the dung on which the pigs have fed, or 
passed over, there is plenty of occasion for 
alarm. 

It is generally known that a startlingly 
high percentage of our cattle are affected 
with tuberculosis. I got it recently from 
one New York state breeder, who is con- 
sidered, and indeed is in one of the very 
best positions to be an authority on this 
subject, that there is scarcely a bull five 
years old or over, which has been used at 
all promiscuously, but has contracted this 
dread disease. 

This should not cause us to become men- 
tally unbalanced, however, although it is 
mighty serious. I’ve had a little ex- 
perience with it, having taken quite a few 
cows out to bury in the woods, and later 
using the tuberculin test; and, covering 
three years of application, cleaned up a 
big herd of grade milking cows through 
disposing of the re-actors to the butcher 
—— to the grazer. I’ve seen the Bang 
system of eradicating tuberculosis in 
operation at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege farm at Guelph. I have studied this 
system closely. But not until last summer 
did I receive more than a little encourage- 
ment from it when a business trip oc- 
easioned my visiting and inspecting the 
great Woodcrest herd of pure bred Hol- 
stein cattle in Ulster County, N. Y., where 
the Bang method has-been most success- 
fully applied to a privately owned herd of 
most valuable Holstein cattle. 

Speaks From Experience 

Here is the Woodcrest Farm experience. 
Let Mr. J. W. Dimick, the proprietor, tell 
it as he told it to me. He says: 

“Fifty-seven of my best cows are down 
at my Bontekoe Farm, a mile away from 
my regular herd and young stock. Those 
cattle are all re-actors to the tuberculin 
test applied under Federal supervision 
from Washington. The establishment at 
my Bontekoe Farm was put up especially 
to take care of my re-acting eattle after I 
decided to have my herd placed under 
Federal supervision for eradication of 
tuberculosis by means of the Bang system. 
Everything down there is complete. A 
special set of men live on that farm to take 
care of the tuberculous cattle. Those 
men have no cause whatever to come up to 
my main herd, or to mingle with the 
healthy cattle. 

“Those re-acting cattle down at Bonte- 
koe are a working herd of great value. I 
am able to raise from them absolutely 
healthy calves. After two years of ex- 
perience and out of 140 calves that have 
come from the re-acting cows not one has 
re-acted to the tuberculin test; all have 
been declared absolutely healthy by the 
Federal inspector. 


to have had those cattle 


“Were I 
slaughtered the State would have allowed 


me $100 a head as compensation. They 
are worth on an ave fifteen or twenty 
times that figure. Had they been slaugh- 
tered at such a sacrifice, they would have 
represented a tremendous loss, which, 
coming to me probably would have meant 
that I should have required a guardian for 
the remainder of my natural » a 

The system under which Mr. Dimick is 
working, and which was first advanced by 
Professor Bang, a German scientist, simply 
calls for testing all cattle with roe amas 4 
isolating the re-actors, keeping them 
strictly by themselves and away from 
healthy cattle. Their offspring is removed 
to healthy quarters immediately after 
birth, not being given an opportunity to 
suckle, or be nosed by their dam. The 
milk from the re-acting cattle must be 
paenene (heated to 150 degrees F.) to 

ill any germs of tuberculosis which it 
may contain. At six months of age the 
offspring is tuberculin tested, and every 
six months the clean herd is also tuberculin 
tested, any re-actors being removed and 
kept with the isolated herd. 

Any cattle that are emaciated, or wast- 
ing away and showing clinical symptoms, 
are of course to be slaughtered. Most 
re-acting cattle, however, appear to be 
verfectly healthy. In fact one of the falli- 

vilities of the tuberculin test is that a cow 
far gone with tuberculosis will not give a 
re-action. As long as a cow is doing well, 
and has every appearance of health, she is 
quite as valuable for production in an 


isolated herd, managed under the Bang | ? yj 


system, as she would be were she a non- 
re-actor. 
A Valuable Asset 

It occurred to me as I inspected the 
Bontekoe cattle that in many ways it was 
a blessing that they were tuberculous 
since they were all under the vigilant eye 
of a Federal inspector, and would not 
sold, nor be taken away, nor be di 
of other than for slaughter, and then only 
under inspection. They constituted agreat 
workin rd. Many of them were Mr. 
Dimick’s most valuable animals and since 
from them can be raised absolutely health 
stock, they are an in valuable asset, whi 
he cannot sell and which no one can buy, 
and yet they go on producing for hi 
year after year, the choicest of healthy 
stock. The situation made me think of the 
goose that laid the golden egg; yet in this 
case she cannot be killed nor sold. 

The success of the Bang system, now 
nearly three years in operation at the 
Bontekoe Farm, is of test enco 
ment to all owners and breeders of cattle. 
With an ordinary herd it may not be ad- 
visable in many cases to go to the expense 
of fitting up and maintaining a te 
establishment for the re-acting » 
—_ pay better to slaughter all re-actors 
and obtain compensation when such is to 
be had. With valuable p how- 
ever, the situation is entirely different. 
Knowing how prevalent is bovine tuber- 
culosis a man hesitates to invest in valu- 
able pure-bred cattle. But, with a means 
of utilizing even re-acting cattle, and get- 
ting healthy stock from them under the 
Bang system, a farmer’s risk in p 
cattle 1s greatly lessened. It is not too 
much to anticipate that, as farmers come 
to know more and more about the Bang 
method of solving that vexed question con- 
cerning the tuberculous cow, purchase 
of pure-bred cattle will become more gen- 
eral, prices for cattle will advance, and a 
more rapid improvement than hitherto 
will be made in our cattle. 
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For a big refreshing, joy- 
ous, economical outing— 


Go To Colorado 


Two weeks in Coloradowill cost you no 
more than the old customary vacation at 
nearby resorts. rd and Room $7.00 
to $10.00 per week to wonderful Colo- 
rado. Low fares daily. 

The “Rocky Mountain Limited” {and other 
handsome trains daily. Modern all-steel equipment. 

Travel Bureaus in all important cities. Our rep- 
resentatives are travel experts, who will help plan 
a wonderful and an economical vacation, give 
information about hotels, camps, ranc 
boarding places, and look after every detail of r 
trip. Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island 
Lines. Room 725 La Salle Station. Chicago. 


Farming is a Good Business and 
It’s Going to be Better in 
the San Joaquin Valley, 
California 


Added to the of soil and climate to 
duce is a owls aemand for food stuffs, which 
more table. The 









































BY oe Line 
If you have a team 
CROP PAYMENT ier some 
cattle, you can buy 
a good farm in Minnesota, North Dakota, or Mon- 
tana on the CROP PAYMENT PLAN. For particu- 
lars address L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration 


Agent, 204 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Mina. 


: 21 states, $10 to $50 an acre; 
Money-Making Farms livestock. tools and crops often 
inch ,to settle quickly. Big special bargain list free. 
EK. A. Strout Farm Agency, Sta. 8067, 47 W. 84th St., New York 
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CARE OF MILK IN SUMMER 

It is necessary to . apply special pre- 
cautionary measures in dairy practice to 
insure the production of clean and sani- 
tary milk during the hot summer months. 
It is during this time that the various 
damage producing bacteria do their dead- 
liest Seok and gvhen the milkman must be 
on his guard. A few simple rules of sense 
and sanitation carefully executed will 
produce excellent results. 

In the first place, the utensils must be 
oboe clean and free from all germs. 
A simple but certain method to accomplish 
this result is to use ample quantities of 
boiling water after washing and to place 
the different pieces including the separator 
parts where the sun’s hot rays will have 
es oye to do its germ killing work. 

he cows’ udders should be thoroughl 
eam and their flanks rubbed off wit 
a damp cloth to prevent dust and dirt 
from dropping into the milk. Where cows 
have an opportunity to stand during the 
day in on pools such precautions 
are especially necessary. The milkman or 
pitkesin-snculd wear clean garments, 
have clean hands, and be generally feat t 
and tidy. The cow should be milked with 
dry hands. The common practice of wet- 
ting the teats is unsanitary. Milk into a 
close covered bucket and empty each cow’s 
milk at once. Keep the large supply can 
clear away from the stable and pour the 
milk into it as fast as it is milked, strainin 
it at the same time thro a fine me 
gauze or flannel strainer. Never put a lid 
on a can of warm, fresh milk—use a cloth 
cover. If the milk is to be separated get it 
through the machine as soon as peaiiie— 
the quicker the better. Cool the cream im- 
mediately after separating, and if possible, 
dispose of the warm skim milk at once. 
If the milk is to be kept whole get it into 
the cooler as quickly after milking as 

ible. However, it should first be 
aerated and if you do not have a machine 
for this purpose, the work can be done by 
turning the milk from one bucket to an- 
other a few times. This must be done 
where the air is clean and fresh Under no 
condition should anything be added to 
milk to prevent its souring. Cleanliness 
agd cold are the only preventives needed. 

:Milkand milk products properly handled 
can be kept sweet and sanitary as well 
dgrin ‘the bot months as during the win- 
ter. It will take some extra effort but the 
extra effort will pay and pay big. 


THE YIELD FROM A enc 

=-“My two-year old heifer gave 
pounds of 44% per cent milk Ls ei aaht 
months. Is this agood record?” — — 
Itidiana. 

A reasonably good cow of the dai 
should yield at least 5000 pounds o' Tes 
quality of milk during a normal lactation 
peiod: However, as the quality of milk 
produced by individual cows varies tosuch 
a great extent it is apparent that a better 
standard by which to judge a cow would 
be the total roduction of that which gives 
milk its value—butter-fat. Many Es 
farmers aim to have each mature cow 
yield a pound of fat on the average for 
every day in the year. To do this a 344 
per cent cow must paeee thirty to thirty- 

e pounds of milk daily—a four cent 
cow, twenty-five pounds daily and a cow 
yie Iding five = oot fat must give twenty 
pounds of milk dai 

The wwe 7 is not making 
a good record j ie these standards. 
She is mahiy milk, ew and 
one-ha . cent boing well above the 
average. Probably she has JF pte too 
young for best results. 
dairy heifer should not enter her Mi Faso 
ing period till well along in her third 
By careful management our subseri ter’s 
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of the advantages which make 
a De Laval Cream Separator 
the best “of ali-summer.farm  & 
investments, as every De Laval 
agent will be glad to explain and 
demonstrate to any one at all 


labor counts for more 


separator, aside from all 
advantages. 
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50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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heifer can P gery ok be made to produce 
a hice profit by the time she calves once 
or twice more. 
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KEEPING UP THE MILK FLOW 


By C. R. 


WEIDLE 











FTER the spring pasture grasses are 
eaten down and the hot weather of 
summer arrives, it is natural for 

cows to drop off in amount of milk unless 
preparations are made to balance the food 
deficiency of the waning pastures. Of first 
importance is proper treatment of the pas- 
ture to get as much succulent feed from 
this source as possible.. Further, some ex- 
tra feed will usually be required if the milk 
flow is to be maintained. This may be in 
the form of green forage crops, silage and 
grain; even clover or alfalfa hay for rough- 
age 18 important when green forage is too 
scant. In a season like 1913 one had to 
almost resort to winter rations in keeping 
up the milk flow on avee:—-*% Sf the arouth. 
Poor Pasture 

About July Ist, we generally find the 
milk flow starting on the decrease and 
sometimes quite rapidly, About this time 
pastures commence to fail to furnish the 
amount of rich succulent food they did 
earlier in the season. This fact must be 


considered in time if the cows are not to} 
| little increase. 


get down in their milk to such an extent 


that no amount of feeding will bring them 


back 








profitable producers when winter feeding 
commences, when they should be profit- 
able milkers all winter. As stated above 
the milk flow cannot be brought back, if 
allowed to shrink to any extent, until the 
next freshening period. 
Change of Pasture 

Cows like a change of pasture, even 
though the pasture may not be eaten off 
close. They like a change of food, same as 
people do, and if it can be arranged to 
alternate pasture lots I believe much bet- 
ter results are gotten from the pasture. 

I have a woodlot pasture, and a small 
pasture on rough land on which I turn mv 


icattle upti! => aim pene gets a good 


start in the spring, and alternate from one 
pasture to another all summer. It is sur- 
rising how the cattle will moo at times to 
Pe let into one of the rough pastures where 
wild grasses predominate. At times the 





wild grasses seem to satisfy the cows appe- 
tite as well as a blue grass pasture, and 
when not left on too long, no decrease in 
the milk flow is noticed; rather at times a 


Feeding in the Stable 
It has been our custom when compelled 


Whenever it is possible to do so, pas-| to resort to green corn for feeding during 


tures can be much improved by clipping 
with a mower about July Ist. I clip my 
permanent pasture each season, setting the 


mower bar rather high. The machine 
clips off all grasses that have not been 
eaten down close, and stimulates new 


growth quicker. This method also proves 
a great weed destroyer as they are clipped 
before going to seed. I am also experi- 
menting with an application of ground 
limestone, and also an application of acid 
phosphate on my permanent pasture to 
encourage as mit growth of pasture 
grasses as possible to save feed bills. 
Silage a Great Help 

The dairyman who has silage to feed in 
the summer when pastures fail is fortun- 
ate. I was one of the fortunate ones last 
season, but this summer I have no silage 
left over on account of the drought and 
short corn crop. I shall resort to green 
corn as soon as possible as a substitute for 
silage, but much prefer the latter, and I 
am positive the cows do too. This fall I 
hope to be able to put up enough silage to 
be better prepared for another season. 

For best results, some grain will also be 
required with either silage or green forage 
crops when pastures fail too much. Prob- 
ably corn meal and cotton seed meal will 
be the most economica: grain ration for this 
purpose. I think two-thirds.of the former 
and one-third of the latter is a good mix- 
ture. A little bran will lighten the mix- 
ture, but is expensive dairy feed. If the 
corn is furnished the cob can be ground 
for this purpose. 

Close Observance Required 

Keeping up the milk flow during the 
summer and fall months requires more at- 
tention than in the winter time, on ac- 
count of the pasture grasses varying more 
or less. As soon as the cows show a short- 
age in milk some extra feed should be fed, 
and gradually increased as the pastures be- 
come poorer, even though winter rations 
have to be reached. 

Especially is this true with eows that 
freshen in the summer time, which, if not 
given close observance will run down in 
milk flow to such an extent as to be un- 


the fall months, to plant a strip along the 
big pasture, and cut and throw the corn 
over the fence to the cows mornings and 
evenings. This method being so handy 
tempts us to do it, but a better way is to 
feed the corn in the manger, then the timid 
cows can get their share as well as the 
greedy eaters. Also, the dry cows can be 
fed less if desired. 

Having plenty of silage for feeding my 
cows in the stable last summer I kept my 
cattle in a covered barnyard nights after 
the drought had gotten the best of the 
pastures. I found this a good plan to pre- 
vent worry over breachy cows breaking 
fences and keeping company in a corn- 
field adjoining the pasture. By bedding 
the yard occasionally, surplus straw also 
was used and mixed with the droppings 
of the cattle to good advantage. By care- 
ful forethought in feeding I secured better 
results from my dairy last season in spite 
of the drought, than I have for some time. 





\'THE QUALITY OF COW’S MILK 

“What can I feed my Holstein cow to 
| make her give a better quality of milk? She 
gives nearly five gallons a day but it is not 
very rich.”—Kansas Reader. 

The quality of milk produced by an in- 
dividual cow generally remains quite uni- 
form and is influenced little if any by feed. 
There may be some slight variation from 
day to day or the milk produced during 
the last weeks of the lactation period may 
be a little richer than the usual flow but 
ordinarily the quality will average about 
the same. The first milk produced in a 
given milking is always thin and watery. 
Many milkmen throw out the first few teat- 
fulls on this account. The strippings are 
always the richest and the careful milk- 
man always takes pains to remove the last 
drops from the udder as they are the most 
valuable. 

The ability of a cow to produce a certain 
grade of milk is one of her inherent char- 
acteristics and is so well established as to 
be incapable of material change. 
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Western Whether your 
dairy is large or small write for our 
handsome free catalog. 


SEPARATOR 
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running, perfect skimming separator 
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SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you. We'l 
send enough Shoo-Fly to protect 
cows, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer without ex- 
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let FREE. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg Co. ,Dept.C, 1310N.10th St., Phila, 
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FRESH BUTTER FOR THE FARMER 

This plea may sound queer but it is 
true. anyone should have fresh butter 
on the table it ought to be the farmer. 
But do they? Hundreds of them do not. 
Cream routes and the increasing trade in 
shipped cream is responsible for it chiefly. 
When we churned three to six times per 
week we had fresh butter always, but 
since we sell cream, how are we managing 
it? Well, let me tell you how I know 
hundreds of farmers are serving their table 
where cream is sold and gathered closely. 

Many of them aim to churn once in two 
weeks, some once a month, some not so 
often, pack several pounds into brine 
water and keep it for farm table use. 
Think of it! And fine fresh cream and 


wholesome butter so near for the making. | ' 


We know others who are doing worse 
especially in summer weather. They sell 
their cream and go to their grocer, buy 
uncertain butter, sometimes oleo, butter- 
ine, or other grease compounds to spread 
upon their fresh, sweet, laundvende read 
slices. Do you call this farm independ- 
ence? 

Now this is not fair to the farmer and his 
family and we do not care who is doing it. 
lown people know better than to manage 
this way if they be so fortunate as to 
possess a cow. 

We have fresh air, fresh water, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, let us have fresh 
butter upon our tables. 

For eight years we have sold cream and 
we expect to continue, for it pays well and 
relieves the housewife of much hard labor, 
churning and working up large batches of 
butter, but we have fresh butter on our 
table made in our own household. 

Being handy with tools we contrived 
our own churn, made from a gallon glass 
jar with screw top of zine. Nearly every 

ousehold has one or more similar jars. 

A common geared egg beater was fas- 
tened to this screw top, the lower portion 
removed and a small wooden dasher sub- 
stituted. 

A few minutes of churning brings us a 
pound roll of nice, clean, f Jersey but- 
ter for our table and made in one of the 
most sanitary churns on earth, glass and 
hard wood the only contact. 

We now see in nearly every hardware 
store similar churns at a nominal cost and 
if we were selling cream and could not con- 
trive a satisfactory churn we should buy 
one of these small family churns before 
the next sun goes down, so we might have 
fresh butter on the farm table.—G. W. B. 


HERD RECORDS 


dairyman of today who does not 
keep a record of the production of milk 
and butter-fat from each individual cow 
in his herd, is not considered up-to-date, 
and will experience some difficulty in 
pote good prices for his cows when of- 
ered for sale. 

It was somewhat different nine 
ago when the writer started to weigh the 
milk from each individual cow, at each 
ro ny Bor aa ne z! month and 
test for butter-iat. in those days a nm 
who weighed the milk for net wat 
considered a crank, and possibly danger- 
ous to associate with. It was thought 
further that these records were kept only 
for show, or to have something to brag 
about. At least such was the talk this 
writer heard whenever cow records were 
the topic for discussion. 

Although these hints hurt sometimes, 
we stuck to it and today we would not 
think of keeping a cow for milk without 
this record. We cannot and will not de- 
pend on the appearance of a cow, as ap- 
pearance does not always tell the truth. 

_ The keeping of individual cow records 
is becoming more and more an absolute 
necessity each year. The price of land is 
going up in all dairy sections and so are 
all kinds of feed and the keeping of un- 
profitable cows is bringing greater losses 
Sich yeer, The only proper way to detect 
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Holstein cow, Pieterje Maid Omsby. This cow has a record of 145.66 lbs. of butter in 30 Gays. 


these unprofitable cows is by the milk 
scales and Babcock tester. 

The keeping of records is a good school 
for the farmer to take up. It teaches us 
how to feed, what to feed, and always 
tends towards better care of our cows. 

In the writer’s experience the first five 

ears’ records rai the ave butter- 
at yield per cow one hun pounds, 
which at 25 cents per pound makes a net 
profit of $25.00 per year per cow. This 
on a capital investment of $200.00 per 
cow, gives an interest return of 121% per 
cent, and though this net income is good, 
we are not by any means going to stop 
here and say well done and then quit. 
No, we are doing better and better each 
ear by studying individual cows. The 

best cow in the herd, that four years ago 

ve 277 pounds butter-fat for the year, 
fad increased in 1913 to 436.5 pounds. 
This increase has come through watching 
the milk scales, and feed and care being 

verned by what the scales showed.— 

mil H. Ek, Minn. 


COWPOX 


“Several of my cows,” an Indiana 
correspondent writes, have recently broken 
out with little sores on their teats and 
udders, The sores run in size from a pin- 
head to a quarter of an inch or larger in 
diameter. The teats are very sore and I 
have a great deal of trouble milking these 
cows. Can this be cowpox?”’ 

This is a typical case of cowpox and 
will probably run all through the herd 
unless particular pains are taken to pre- 
vent its dissemination, as it is a highly 
infectious disease. It is not likely to 
cause any more serious damage than the 
temporary lightening of the milk flow in 
such cows as are affected. To prevent 
the spread of the disease the milker should 
leave the affected cows until the last and 
should wash both his hands and the 
udders of the healthy cows with a good 
disinfectant before milking. 

Treatment for cowpox consists mainly 
in applying some healing agent to the 
sores. Carbolized vaseline is good. In 
the case of cows with very sore teats it 
may be necessary to use the milking tube, 
but in this case extreme caution must be 
used in order not to introduce the germs 
of the disease into the inside of the udder, 
where it is more than likely to do serious 
injury. The tube should be plunged into 
scalding water or a two per cent earbolic 
acid solution before each insertion. As 
young cows are the most susceptible to 
the anes areas care and patience should 
be exercised with them while their teats 
and udders are sore and tender lest they 
contract vicious habits while resisting 
painful handling. 





CALVES IN SUMMER 
“T have a number of calves from fine 
milk cows which I wish to raise for my 
dairy herd,” says a correspondent. ‘How 
soon can I quit feeding skim milk to these 


9)? 


calves and put them on wee! 
A good dairy cow is produ from a 
dairy ‘calf and the calf should be 
andled from the very beginning with this 
thought in mind. It would fs a good 
thing if these calves could have warm 
skim milk together with corn and oats, 
a little cottonseed meal and all the clover 
or alfalfa hay they will eat all summer 
and not be turned on pasture at all. 
This will inswe them a fine, vigorous 
start. If it is necessary to turn these 
calves on patsure they should be fed a 
substantial grain ration in connection 
with the grass. Ample shade should be 
provided, also a dark shed where they can 
escape from flies. Every precaution 
should be taken to keep the calves in a 
healthy growing condition. 

Too many dairy calves are left to shift 
for themselves on grass during their first 
summer with the result that they enter 
the winter in a stunted and unthrifty 
condition. Such a calf cannot develop 
all its possibilities as a cow. 


TESTING MILK 

A Michigan subscriber writes: ‘I have 

just purchased a Babcock milk tester and 

ave begun weighing and testing the milk 
from each of my cows. How often should 
I make a test in order to know just what 
each cow is producing?” 

The most accurate method is to take a 
small sample from each milking. A glass 
jar may be used and all the samples from 
one cow put into the same jar. By testing 
a sample from this composite sample at the 
end of seven days you obtain the average 
percentage of butter-fat in the milk pro- 
duced by the cow during that time. 

If this method is followed, it is necessary 
to use preservative in the sample to keep 
the milk sweet until time to = the test. 
Permanganate of potash tablets for that 
purpose can be obtained at many drug 
stores or from the company from which 
you purchased your tester. 

Another met which requires much 
less labor and which has been found to 
determine very approximately the annual 
production of a cow, isto weigh and test 
the milk for one day each month. 

When taking a sample for testing, it is 
of the greatest importance that the milk 
be thoroughly stirred. Butter-fat. rises 
to the top very quickly after milk is drawn 
and your test will be misleading unless the 
milk is mixed and a representative sample 
obtained. Pouring the milk from one 
vessel to another is a good way to insure 
thorough mixing. 
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ENGLISH FAWN AND WHITE IN- 
DIAN RUNNER DUCKS 





Very few breeders have had experience 
with the real Indian Runner duck, known 
as the Cumberland duck, on this side of 
the Atlantic. Some seventy-five years 
ago the Cumberland duck was brought to 
England on a sailing vessel, and landed in 
Cumberland. At that time the means of 
transportation were poor, and there _—s 
very few poultry shows, they remain 
in this section of England for a long time 
before they became known to the sur- 
rounding country. 

Later on they became one of the best 
known fowl in England, and specimens 
have been shipped to all parts of the 
world. A Bam 2 of Runners have been 
brought to America, most of which were 
not pure bred. After they arrived here, 
other crosses were made, which ruined the 
bird as to carriage and shape, and reduced 
the egg production. 

The Indian Runner is an alert, sprightly 
bird, very active, and runs instead of 
waddling, as all other varieties of ducks do. 
They have long slender necks, with slender 
bodies, shaped like the old style soda-water 
bottles. The drake weighs four to five 
sounds, and the females three and one- 
Palf to four and one-half —. The 
young ducks make fine squab ducks, there 
being a better demand for them than the 
Pekin, owing to the Pekin squab running 
too large for ordinary use. 

The Markings 


The markings of the Cumberland duck 
are fawn and white, the fawn having various 
shades, commonly called penciled, and of 
a uniform color on head, body and tail. 
The drake is a lighter shade on the body, 
with bronze green cap and check markings, 
also bronze green on the rump; orange 
legs, and bill orange yellow when young, 
turning later to a cucumber green, and a 
greenish yellow. 

These ducks grow very fast, mature 
early, and start in to lay when about 
four and one-half months of age. They 
lay a pure white egg, of very fine flavor, 
a little larger than a Minorca egg. These 
eggs sell for 10 or 12 cents a dozen higher 
than the ordinary egg on the New York 
market. 

Great Layers 


If properly housed and cared for, these 
ducks will lay all the year round, and will 
lay at the time of the year eggs are the 
highest. The only time they do not lay is 
during the moulting season. At the New 
Zealand egg laying contest, these ducks 
laid as high as 320 eggs in 365 days. The 
duck making this record was in her second 
year. They continue to keep up the egg 
supply for five or six years. Some of our 
ducks have started in to lay at the age of 
four and one-half months, and have laid 
220 eggs without missing one day. 


The duck is not troubled with lice, 
mites, or diseases that are found in other 
poultry, nor do they require expensive 
buildings. They are small eaters and con- 


sume a che aper grade of food than is fed 
to chickens. They do not require water 
to swim in and are easily confined; a fence 
12 inches high will hold them in a lot, and 
they are not noisy. The cost of feed forone 
year would not run over $1.50 per duck. 
Eggs for hatching purposes sell for a much 
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high grade Runner eggs for hatching the 
price runs from $5 to $10 per laying of 
twelve eggs. 

The eggs of Runner ducks‘run very 
fertile, hatch well, and the ducklings are 
active and hardy; they grow like weeds, 
and in a short time are able to take care 
of themselves. They are very shy, but 
can be tamed in a short time to eat out of 
one’s hand. 

If the inner were to start with the 
Runner ducks, instead of one of the many 
variety of chickens, there would not be 
the number of failures that have happened 
in the poultry industry.—Charles . 


MARKET EGGS BY FREIGHT 


Many farmers in each locality ship 
their eggs to the commission firms direct, 
and when the first returns come in they 
very likely wonder at the amount deducted 
for freight charges. 

Surely the second class rate has not been 
raised. It has not. Eggs in new cases or 
old cases properly ‘‘strapped”’ and renailed 
still go through at that rating, but other- 
wise are figured at first class rates. 

For years the railroads paid claims on 
eggs packed in old and carelessly nailed 
cases—sometimes they hardly held to- 
gether until the drayman or farmer got 
them to the platform. 

“We've got a receipt, let the railroad 
look after the stuff now,” was the slogan. 
The Western Classification now calle 
for old cases to be well repaired or a first 
class rating is applied to all less than car- 
load shipments. 

If. you were shipping to Chi from 
western or central South Dakota the sav- 
ing would be from 25 cents to 50 cents per 
hundred pounds. From farther east the 
saving would be less of course, but the few 
moments n te draw a wire tightly 
around each end of the case or nail stri 
at each corner and across the bottom would 
certainly result in a saving equivalent to 
good wages for the time used. 

In the bottom of all cases excelsior, cork 
shavings or cut straw must be , not 
less than half an inch in thickness, and 
above the last dividing board enough of the 
same material must placed to form a 
cushion between the board and the wood 
cover of the case. 

We quote below the exact wording of 
the Western Classification as to cases that 
have been used once or more. 
“Second-hand Cases (boxes), Cases 
(boxes) which have already been used in 
the transportation of eggs and are re-used, 
must be strap with iron, wire or wood- 
en straps on the sides and bottom at each 
end when used in the movement of less 
than carload shipments. 

“Shippers must certify on the face of the 
shipping ticket and bill of lading that the 
shipment is packed in ‘Standard Cases 
(Boxes) and in accordance with the 
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Save Merry War Powdered Lye labels—they are 
valuable in exchange for Rogers’ Silverware. You 
can use Merry War Powdered Lye for all purposes. 
Read the label and write for our silverware prem- 
ium list—sent free. 


E. MYERS LYE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. CP -104 










Requirements of the Classification.’ ’’ 
—P. G. E. 
THE DEPLUMING MITE 
The depluming mite seems to be doing 
a good deal of damage to poultry this 
season. The pest is introduced by strange 
fowls being put into the flock or by some 
of the flock commingling with infested 


cated and spreads rapidly from fowl to 
fowl. An infested pe wul quickly affect 
all the birds in the yard. 

A number of ointments are recom- 
mended as treatment for the trouble. 
Flowers of sulphur one dram, carbonate of 
potash twenty grains, and lard or vaseline 





hE 
LEE’S LICE KILLER, Germorone, Louse Powder, 
Egg Maker and other Poultry 
remedies have a succesful reputation of twenty years behind 
them. They have brought success to thousands of Poultry raisers 
and will to you. Lee's big “‘New Poultry ‘Book"’, “Reading 
Symptoms of Disease’’ and‘ ‘Poultry Pointers’ ‘free from all Lee's 
dealers, or write direct. The New Mandy Lee Incubator is a 
real automatic hatcher. Write for eatalegue. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 976 HARNEY ST. OMAHA, NEB. 


f . 4 
Natural Hen Incubator $3. f:fs'<>°, tine No agp, 





neighboring flocks. It is readily communi- | Sees” Spec Tierodacuy Oe a 
£ £ y i , oN 


Ce., Sta. H, Dept. 26, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Se. C. 0. BD. S.C. W. Leghorns. Money 
back for dead ones. Pamphiet free. 
C. B. LAUVER, Box 33 Richfieid, Pa. 
WANTED Several honest, industrious people to distribute 


Farm Literature; Salary $60 per month. 
Prof. J. L. Nichols, Dept. 3, Naperville. Ill. 


xtensive Catalog Free. Many varieties fine Poultry, 
Turkeys,Geese, Ducks,G Dogs. Pigeons; 











one-half ounce is effective. Another good | eggs and stock reasonable. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Penns. 





one is one part of creoline or carbolic acid 
to ten parts vaseline. These ointments 


I pay big priees. Get instruction book’ 
INSECTS WANTED Sead tae LES, mae VF ir bindth 





should be rubbed over the naked skin and G0 Page Catalog Free 60 Var. Land amd Water fowls and 


ares. Stock and Eggs H. A. Souder, Box6. Sellersville. Pa. 





the affected parts of the bird. It is well 
to finish the treatment by dipping the 





higher price than market eggs. For very 





whitewash. 


Remember our advertising is guar- 


birds in a two per cent creoline bath and to | anteed to be as represented. Success- 
paint the houses and coops with carbolated | ful Farming stands to ‘‘make good”’ 
every inch of advertising it carries. 
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GUINEAS For PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Some Habits and Characteristics 


cently become a very in- 

teresting and _ profitable 
branch of the poultry business. 
There is a growing demand in nearly 
all of the large cities, owing to the 
fact that natural game birds are 
fast disappearing, and the guinea 
will partially take their place. 

Almost anyone can secure a good 
trade among hotels and cafes. They 
are willing to pay good prices at 
any season for plump, 
young guineas and there 
is no immediate danger 
of the supply exceeding 
the demard. 

It is generally be- 
lieved that guineas are 
difficult to raise. They 
fre no harder to raise 
than other poultry when 
fheir habits are thor- 
oughly understood. 

All guineas are cleanly 
‘in their habits. They 
cannot endure unclean 
“quarters, and they re- 
quire more care, espe- 
‘cially during cold weather, than 

ome other fowls, probably 
sowing to the fact that the 
guinea is anative of warm countries. 
If guineas are left out in a snow- 
dstorm they will get frightened so 
badly that they cannot easily be 
controlled. 

They can be kept in the hen 
house with the chickens, but it is 
better to have a separate house for 
stthem. They are very domineering, 
‘especially at feeding time.. This is a 

Silisagreeable habit that cannot be easily 
overcome, even by raising the guineas and 
chicks together. However, the White 
‘African is more quiet than the Pearl 
guinea, and is fast gaining in favor. 
* We feed guineas about the same as 
turkeys or chickens. In winter when they 
cannot get much on the range, we feed 
corn, wheat, a little oats (boiled) and some 
green stuff. Pure water, grit and charcoal 
‘are kept within reach. 

They are very active and like to be busy 
all the time. That is why a good range is 
necessary in summer, but when they have 
to be kept housed in winter, they can get 
enough exercise if the house is large enough 
and scratching material is provided. 
Some sort of clean litter on the floor is 
necessary; or better still, scatter some 
sheaf wheat around, and let the guineas 
do the threshing. 

Guineas Require Care. 

Guineas are sometimes 
raised on the “let alone” 
principle; that is, they 


Te raising of guineas has re- 






levery week. 








By ANNA GALLIHER 


roam the fields in summer, steal 
their nests, hatch out a few keats, 
raise probably half of what they 
hatch, and when winter comes they 
are so wild that they will scarcely 
venture near the feeding yards. 
They roost in the trees or on the roofs 
of buildings, and when a show storm 
sets in they refuse to come down. 

Needless to say, there is neither 

pleasure nor profit in raising 
guineas by this method. 

They must be domesti- 
cated for they are naturally 
wild and timid. That is 
why the young guineas 
should always raised 
with chicks, or hatched un- 
der chicken hens. If large 
numbers are being hatched, 
of course incubators are al- 
most a necessity. The eggs 
hatch nicely in incubators. 
They require from 24 to 28 
days to incubate. A few 
hen eggs should be pieced 
in the nest or incubator, 
when the guinea eggs have 
been set A ee a week or a 
little less. The chicks help 
teach the young guineas to eat. 
However, this is not always nec- 
essary. If the guineas are hatched 
under chicken hens they will soon 
become quite tame and will stay 
near the hens, although they are 
very wild at first. They are not un- 
like young quails in this respect, and 
the Pearl guineas greatly resemble 
young quails in color when first 
hatched. 

Yards are necessary and they 
must be enclosed with screen wire or 
broad boards. The guinea chicks can 
easily get through the one-inch poultry 
netting. We keep the young guineas in 
small yards until they are a week old; 
they are then turned out into a five-acre 
lot which is fenced especially for young 
guineas. Here they are kept until they 
are two months old, when they are given 
free range. By this time they are quite tame 
and never wander far from the premises, 

Guinea hens lay no eggs in winter. 
Their laying season is usually from about 
April 15th to September. Guinea eggs are 
small but good m quality. They will not 


















sell well as a rule. The guinea hen lays | 


anywhere from 40 to 100 eggs in one sea- 
son. If guineas are properly managed 
their eggs will be fertile. They usually 
go in pairs or trios, but not always. 
Young guineas must be kept free from 
lice. If they are hatched under hens, the 
latter should be dusted with louse powder 
If the young guineas get 
lousy in spite of this, they are given the 
same treatment as other fowls, i.e, a 
little castor oil or olive oil applied where- 
ever the lice are found. We are very care- 
ful to keep all young fowls out of the sun 
for a day or two after the oil is applied. 
During the first few days after guineas 
are hatched they have to be fed quite 
frequently. We feed a little every two 
hours. Dry bread, finely crumbled with a 
little chop “greens,” such as lettuce or 
onions will always give good results. A 
little coarse sand is sprinkled over the feed 
at first, but this is not necessary after they 
have learned to eat grit whenever required. 
However, sharp sand and other grit should 
always be provided. Boiled eggs are not 
suitable food for young guineas, as they 
are almost sure to cause constipation. 
After they are a few days old they will 


|eat oatmeal dry, or cornbread. A varied 
ration is better than any one feed. When 
| they are a few weeks old they will eat 
cracked corn, whole wheat, or whatever 
chicks will eat. When they are a month 
| old they should not be fed more than three 
| or four times a day, and if they have good 
| range, a very little feed each time will be 
| sufficient. In fact, they could get along 
|; on two feeds a day, but we like to teach 
them to come home for feed. They are 
great foragers, and if there are any grain 
fields near, they will make regular trips 
| to = up what they can find among the 
|stubble. Guineas th old and young 
| are good bug-catchers, and they will not 
|injure garden crops as chickens are apt 
| to do, because they rarely scratch unless 
grain is thrown among litter. 

We have never hatched guineas with 
incubators, but know of others who are 
very successful in hatching and raising 
them by artificial methods. As they are 
never hatched very early in the spiing, 
fireless brooders are used This is the best 
plan to follow when they are being raised 
in very large numbers for market. They 
are not so easily hatched as some other 
fowls, because the shells of guinea eggs 
are very thick, and the little fowls are 
|sometimes unable to get out unless they 
| are given some help. If the young guineas 








cannot get out in a reasonable length of 
time after the shells are pipped, we pick 
off enough to enable them to free them- 
selves. 

Young guineas sometimes appear to be 
deformed when first hatched, and as a 
rule the apparent deformity is simply the 
result of aslow hatch. When chicken hens 
or incubators are used, it is an easy mat- 
ter to give the eggs proper attention. 
Guineas resent intrusion, especially while 
setting. This alone would be sufficient 
reason for hatching with chicken hens, or 
with incubators, although there is still 
another reason not given. Guinea hens if 
not controlled, will drag the young guineas 
around through the grass in all kinds of 
weather, and the result can easily be 
imagined. Of course, young Guineas need 
| exercise, but they are very tender at first, 
and should be kept out of wet grass or 
rain. They are far less apt to take gapes if 








kept dry. It is the same with chicks and 
turkeys. We have houses, not coops, 
for all the young poultry, and find that 
keeping the floors clean and dry is as im- 
portant as keeping everything free of 
vermin. However, we are convinced that 
lice kill more young poultry than all the 
other causes combined. 





If the tortured, helpless cow swats you 
in the face with her tail while fighting the 
blood-sucking flies, don’t rise up in your 
might and whack her over the back with 
the milk-stool, but act more sensibly by 
s sate Neng poor animal with a reliable 

y-repellant. 
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THE WEATHER 


OF THE WORLD 


Continued from page 11 


the prevailing wind. Everyone can recog- 
nize “thunder caps.’’ Few farmers are un- 
able to recognize the cumulo-nimbus or 
thunderstorm cloud, a dense cloud spread- 
ing out into a filmy crown and passing be- 
neath into an actual or possible shower. 
Roughly, clouds are divided into four 
classes—the cirrus, the cumulus, the strat- 
us and the nimbus, and of these there are 
endless variations and mixtures. The cir- 
rus is filmy, wavy, resembling somewhat 
a lock or tress of hair. This is the “cat’s 
tail” of the sailor and the “mare’s tail’ 
of the farmer. The cumulus is the form 
rising to conical heaps and resting on a 
horizontal base—the summer cloud. The 
stratus, as the name implies, is a level 
sheet, and the nimbus is the rain cloud. 

When a mare’s tail is sweeping the 
western sky, keep an eye out. At least 
a partially developed storm is there. If 
this cirrus grows in density and darkness, 
prepare for wind and probably rain or 
snow. If this wisp of cl6ud fades away- 

if any cloud fades—you may know that 
the atmosphere has big capacity for ab- 
sorption and dry weather is coming or at 
least a temporary absence of rain. If 
there are vivid reflections on the clouds, as 
for instance like those from blast-furnaces, 
you may anticipate a storm, because these 
reflections indicate low-hanging or rain- 
bearing clouds. 

The thickness or thinness of clouds, as 
well as their character, is to be carefully 
noted. To assist us in this the moon is of 
value. If the face-of Luna is clear we may 
expect fair weather for a day or two. If 
she wears a veil or is surrounded by a halo 
we may look for a precipitation ofmoisture. 
This is not an infallible rule. We are as- 
sured by scientific observers that in eighty- 
six cases out of one hundred the rule holds. 
And the thickness of the veil or halo bears 
relation to the length of time before mois- 
ture will descend. This veil or halo sim- 
ply indicates the presence in the atmos- 
phere of a cloud that otherwise we might 
not detect. 

Common Indications 

There are other indications of atmos- 
pheric moisture that is preparing +o fall 
as rain. When sheep butt each other, 
when cattle fidget and bees stay in-doors 
and ants retire te their hidden cities and 
swallows fly low and school children are 
full of the dickens and leaves of trees turn 
over, and flowers close their petals, and 
people get the blues, we may know that, 
while no actual power of prophecy is 
possessed by any of these, there is an area 
of unsettled weather over the land and all 
creatures and growths are responding to 
it. Of like character are sticking drawers 
of bureaus and guttering candles and lazy, 
falling smoke. All these are worthy of 
notice. They are essentially historic, not 
prophetic; they tell us that moisture is 
already in the air of sufficient weight to 
depress; yet they may point forward too, 
since all history has a Bren on the future 
by way of lesson and suggestion. 

“4 rainbow at night is the sailor’s (and 
farmer’s) delight; a rainbow in the morn- 
ing—sailor (and farmer) take warning!” 
This is generally true because a bow is us- 
ually formed on a retreating storm cloud. 
A westering sun, casting a bow in the east 
of an afternoon, shows that the storm has 
passed and probably gone. A morning 
bow, cast on clouds to the west, is gener- 
ally an indication that. a shower is deine. 
ing from that direction. 

Patches of blue in a clouded sky may 
or may not indicate coming dryness. “If 
it rains before seven, it will clear before 
eleven’”’ is not an infallible rule—it all de- 
pends on whether patches of blue— 
“‘Dutehman’s breeches’”’—appear in gath- 
ering or melting clouds. Early morning 
showers are apt to break wholly or in part 
before eleven o'clock, but the clearing 
may be quite deceptive; the storm may 


simply be getting its second wind—liter- 
ally. Fogs at pig | in the valleys of a 
morning clouds are 


as well as 
y_ deceptive—have we not Scri 


mornin 
gen 
ture for this? 
ity of a clearin 
“Go to the 


day. 
arometer, thou sluggard!”’ 


Arfatus, the ancient, had this to say of 
“Do not neglect any of 


weather signs: 


these signs, for it is good to compare a 
sign with another sign; if two agree, have 
hope, but be assured still more by a third.” 


But the careful farmer will test all signs 
by his barometer. Moreover he will get 
his name written on the mailing list of the 
United States Weather Bureau and will 


pay attention to the reports sent out. If 


nothing more, when he is waiting for his 
mail in the local postoffice he will not stop 
with talking weather with his neighbor; he 
will study the weather map that hangs 
by the delivery window. The Weather 
Man deserves and is getting the gratitude 
of his fellow-countrymen. He has saved 
to us millions ef dollars worth of perishable 
goods; he will save us millions worth more. 
He is an artist, humble, claiming no in- 
fallibility. One of his sayings is: “Me- 
teorology is a science; but forecasting is 
an art. 


MANAGING THE FENCE PROBLEM 
Continued from page 9 

from the ground and can be wound about 

the lower wire of the fence. This holds 

the fence to the ground. 

Steel posts are much more quickly set 
than wooden posts, but in soft ground are 
not very rigid. Where both are available 
one plan is to alternate with wooden and 
steel posts. Steel posts are splendid for 
reinforcing the wooden posts of an old 
fence where they have begun to rot and 
break off. The steel post can be driven in- 
to the ground beside it, which would be 
difficult to do with a wooden post. 

A strong iron rod as long as the height 
of the fence is a great aid in splicing two 
pieces of woven-wire fence, especially 
when one has more wires than the other. 
The ends of the wires are attached to the 
rod instead of to each other. This reduces 
the danger of breaking the wires and of 
getting some longer than othem. 

Wire fences running through depres- 
sions that are accustomed to fill with 
water, should be watched. If ice forms 
over the water and the water goes down 
there is danger of the weight of the ice 
tearing the fence from the posts. At such 
oa the ice should be cut loose from the 
ence. 


MAIL BOX POST 

Take three joints of old stove pipe, set 
in ground at proper depth; next stick some 
old rod or aie down through the middle; 
now flatten the top a little, and put bolts 
through to hold it in place. Fill with 
slush cement, and after it hardens cut off 
the old pipe, bolt on the mail box and = 
havea amy that will last forever and 
cost only a few cents. 

Ours has been in use for years, and fears 
not heat, rain, snow, hail, or frost.—H. 
Harrington, Mo. 


All our great family of readers are wel- 
come to avail themselves of the backing 
of Successful Farming in answering adver- 
tisements. If you answer an advertise- 
ment from Successful Farming and tell 
the advertiser so, we consider ourselves 
responsible for your treatment because 
we introduced the advertiser to you. 
Form this habit of answering advertise- 
ments mostly from Successful Farming 
and get your money’s worth out of Suc- 

Farming’s service. 





Old cows that have passed their days 
of usefulness lower the average of the herd 





quite as much as young heifers. 





hey indicate the probabil- 
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as such by Electrical Engineers, Fire 
Marshais—and experts. "The are the 
kind for you to get. Write for Free 
Catalog and full particulars as to where 
you can get the rods. 
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MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 
Continued from page 5 
he is working. _He may advise correctly 
in a general way as to products that are 
best adapted to his farm and surroundings, 
byt adention of products to the local mar- 


kets is one of the prou.émsa==2= must be ! 


worked out by the individual himself. 

The success of the business depends 
upon the man and the way he conducts his 
selling business. The first thing to do, 
therefore, is to choose the market one is to 
cater to. If he is to compete in the general 
market he must work on a large scale 
with standard crops and products. The 
man with a small farm will generally do 
better in the production of choice crops or 
products, if he possesses sufficient skill, 
for the quality market. Too many farmers 
with a small area are aiming at the general 
market. It seems to me that the rapid 
development of fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing on a commercial scale is going to make 
it increasingly difficult to compete success- 
fully in the production of standard varieties 
unless a man is working on a big scale. 

Successful Dairy and Truck Farm 

Last fall I visited a young dairyman, in 
central New York, who has built up a 
profitable business through taking advan- 
tage of local marketing conditions. In his 
locality the entire output of milk is shipped 
to New York city. The majority of farm- 
ers depended upon the country store for 
their butter, which came from the central- 
ized creamery districts on the west. He 
bought a separator and butter-making 
outfit and sold butter to many of these 
milk-producers. In the summer when they 
had surplus milk he bought it and sold 
butter, cream, milk and cottage cheese 
among the hotels and cottages at a sum- 
mer resort near his farm. His ee 
a good helpmate, saw the advant of 
the situation and began to sell eggs, 
chickens, fruit and garden truck to the 
same trade. They have built up a very 
profitable dairy and truck farm by simply 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


adapting their business to local conditions. 
He plans his dairy work so that he can just 
about supply his winter and spring trade 
with butter and gathers in his harvest 
during the summer months. In the fall 
he buys a bunch of the best heifer calves 
from milk-producers who lack conven- 


ye , = 
iences for raising thefii. ~ :™ unm way he! 


has built up, at a very low cost, one of the 
best grade herds in his community. 

In the production of vegetable and truck 
crops the commercial grower cannot com- 
pete successfully in the quality market 
any more than the small grower can com- 
pete with him in the general market. He 
must raise tough, hardy vegetables and 
truck crops that will stand rough handling 
and keep for weeks when put into cold 
storage plants. The small grower who 
depends upon quality markets will find it 
more profitable to grow the early varieties 
and those that excel in flavor and quality. 
This principle is well illustrated by the 
market for glass-house fruits and vege- 
tables. People often wonder that there 
should be a sale for forced tomatoes and 
strawberries after southern products are 
on the market; but the fact is that one does 
not compete with the other. These prod- 
ucts do not go into the same channels 
of trade. The man who grows choice 
glass-house products does not have to 
compete in the same market with the 
grower of field products. He supplies the 
more restricted quality market. 

It requires a lot of study and patience to 
work out methods of reaching the best 
class of customers, but once the trade is 
built up it is easy to hold and will come 
to the man who has the right kind of pro- 
duce at the right time of the year. Many 
successful farmers are catering to the 
quality market. 


The 39th Annual Convention of the 
American Poultry Association will be held 
at Chicago, Illinois, August 8th to 15th, 
1914, inclusive. 
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PUT HEALTH IN YOUR WELL 

When we began for ourselves, we dug a 
well, walled it up with clean bricks and 
had bright sparkling water. Every year 
we paid out to our family physician many 
dollars for curing malaria, stomach dis- 
orders, dysentery and ague. Finally he 
told us that our walled well was the source 
of all our trouble, anu advised that we 
sink a drilled and cased well and abandor’ 
the old one. 

We put down acased well at a cost of 
$33.60 and have never been obliged to call 
the doctor for malarial sickness since. It 
was the best medicine any doctor ever 
gave us. 

Not long ago we visited a home and 
noticed a cheese cloth tied over the end of 
the pump spout. The owner told me they 
did that to strain out the little white worms 
that came up in the water. We raised the 
floor and there was a dug well, walled up 
with rocks, and such a mass of roots from 
shade trees nearby filled the well that we 
could see no water. These white worms 
we discovered were parasites upon the 
mass of decayed rootlets, and these people 
were drinking this water, and we die- 
covered that they were taking large quan- 
tities of medicine. 

These farm folks who had a fine house, 
an automobile, engines to do their work, 
acetylene light, water, hot and cold, in 
the house, were quenching their thirst 
from a vermin ridden, germ laden well. 

We have traveled much in the past few 
years, and see that farm folks, generally, 
are very careless about their wells and 
the souree of their home water supply. 
What makes us wonder is how they keep 
their health even as well as they do. 

The old dug, walled up well ought to 
have been relegated long ago and a cased 
well drilled into the rock with a flow of 
pure, clean, sparkling water should be on 
every farm. The old dug contraption and 
wooden pump are two miseries of the dark 
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ages.—G. W 






























Delighted 
With His Rifle 
Dear Mr. Meredith: 

I write to thank you for the fine 
rifle you have sent me. It is an accurate, 
hard hitting rifle, perfect in all parts. I 


used it to kill hogs at butchering time. 


when they expire. 


one of these rifles. 


Successful Farming 





Genuine Hamilton 
Hunting Rifles 
> GIVEN DESCRIPTION: 


have killed = yws and rabbits, and have even 


I was surprised how easy it was to get the subserip- 
tions. I got them in a few hours time. The subscribers all like 
Successful Farming and I think they will renew their subscriptions 
Sincerely yours, Wm. O. Bowser, Somerset, Pa. 


These Rifles are beautifully finished and are powerful and ac- 
curate shooters. They are fully guaranteed in every respect. 
game and target practice they are unexcelled. You can have a splen- 
did time with one of them out in the woods, hunting for game or at 
N target practice with your friends. It will be very useful around the farm 
for many purposes, especially during the summer. 





E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 
Successful Far » Des 


mail full deseription of your “Hamilton Hunting 
— also your 
ree. 


DRy TP Bis ooo d ccd cbivcoveductendsevdwee . 


pel Ge n.n o cncceséidhencccccennceseseneasan 


Bs Ok eee kars thes ee 
8. F. 7—T his offer ts not good outside the U. 8. A. 


5. oines, lowa. 
Dear Mr. Meredith: Please send me by return 


Easy Plan by which I can get one 





The action of this Hamilton Hunting Rifle is the familiar ham- 

mer type with automatic extractor which releases the shell when the barrel 
is “broken-down.”’ When the shell is inserted and barrel closed, the 
thumb piece is thrown to the right and securely locks the barrel, and 


at the same time brings 


Write me today asking for complete description of these fine rifles and for details 
of my splendid new plan by which you can earn one of these valuable rifles in a few 
hours. Fill out the coupon or simply dro 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Des Moines, lowa 


hammer. A solid breech block makes the action absolutely 
safe from rear explosion of a defective shell. The bar- 
rel is bronze, rifled with the greatest care, and 
has a built-up steel jacket, making it unsur- 
passed in sng, durability and accuracy. 
It is absolutely pte ee 
facturer to 


a postcard’ or letter asking about the rifle. 
Be sure to say “Hamilton Rifle” because I also offer Air Rifles. Write at once before the 
matter slips your mind. I will answer right away and I know you will be delighted with my 
easy plan for you to get a Rifle. We want you to be the first in your neighborhood to get 


the firing pin into alignment with the 


by the manu- 

perfect in all parts. 
This splendid rifle is chambered for 22 cal- 
iber, long or short, rim fire cartridge, 
and is 30 inches long over all. Barrel is 
tapered and is 16 inches long. 
Sights: rar, open and adjustable; 


front, knife sight. eight is 
2% pounds. The stock is 
nicely carved out of 

id walnut, 
beautifully 

stained and 


varnishe d 
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THE RANSOMING OF MOTHER 


July, 1914 


How Eleanor Saved the Family from Moving Back 


By MELVA IONA GREGORY 


1s to furnish meals compiete in 





. OMETHING has just got to 

‘ be done—you can see that 

fee -vourse¥, ‘Mother has 

aged ten years in the last twelve 

months.” Eleanor’s eyes filled 
with tears. 

“IT know. She’s simply worry- 
ing herself to death, and that’s 
telling on dad. He feels that he 
is to blame for it all. There’s no 
question but that he did get pret- 
ty badly trimmed in the trade. 
What to do that would mend 
matters though, I cannot see. 
Of course, I believe, in time, the 
old farm can be made to produce 
surprisingly, and’”’— 

“But, Phil,” Eleanor broke in, 
“what about mother in the 
meantime?” 

Phil sighed. “That’s the 
trouble. I don’t know.” 

The Hallowells had moved to 
the farm the spring before. For 
several years Mr. Hallowell had 
dreamed of buying a farm and 
turning farmer. He pictured 
the ease and quiet of a country 
home surrounded by green fields, 
in which eattle grazed and fat 
hogs lay in lazy luxury. So one 
day when a stranger offered to 
trade an improved farm of 120 
acres for his property and busi- 
ness, it seemed his chance had 
come at last. Mrs. Hallowell 
had not been enthusiastic, but 
he had enough enthusiasm for 
both. He went to see the farm, 
and although it was mostly hills 
the scenery was picturesque and 
appealed to him so strongly that 
he closed the deal at once. Never 
having farmed, it did not occur 
to him that to wring a livin 
from the poor, wornout soll 
would be a dificult undertaking. 
When Mrs. Hallowell reached the farm she saw the things her 
husband had not seen, and she despaired of ever making the 
farm pay. She broke down and cried. 

To Phil and Eleanor it seemed like a glimpse of another 
world compared with the dirt and grime of the city, but after a 
time their mother’s dissatisfaction cast a shadow over them all. 
To see her face taking on lines when it should have been young 
looking, was a trial, mdeed. At first their father had tried to 
be gay and prove to her that the trade was for the best; but 
even he had come to see that unless the farm was run differently 
it would be hard to make both ends meet. Gradually his cheer- 
fulness vanished. This was why the young people felt that 
there must be a change. 

Next evening after supper Phil called to Eleanor, “Come, 
let’s watch the sunset.” 

She caught up a scarf and hurried after him. The March 
air was sharp with frost. It never ceased to fascinate them to 
see the large red dise drop suddenly behind the wall of trees. 
This evening the flame of the afterglow aa it lit up the wintry 
sky was glorious. They waited until it died out, then turned to 
descend the hill. 

“T have a plan, Phil, if it will only work—and I believe it will. 
I’ve racked my brain and it just came to me how we can make 
the old farm pay well until we get a chance to sell out and 
back. You know that’s what mother wants to do. Good old 
dad is too honest to unload it on anyone else like it was un- 
loaded on him.” 

“What's your plan?” Phil asked listlessly. They had dis- 
cussed so many and rejected all as so useless that he felt no par- 
ticular interest in this one. 

“It’s parcel post dinners,” Eleanor exclaimed excitedly. “I’m 
sure it would be a success.” 

“Parcel post dinners?” Phillooked blank. “I don’t understand.” 

“It’s this way. We raise everything ’most to eat and there’s 
always a sufplus as it is, but we will raise lots and lots more 
this year. Then there’s the cows and chickens and flowers— 
and all. I just know we can make a go of it!” 

“We might—if I had the least idea in the world what you 
were talking about. What connection cows and flowers have I 
cannot see. Of course with chickens it’s easier. They are often 
closely related when scratching up the beds.” 

“You never do see! It’s like this. We have all these extra 
things that should bring in something. There’s no market in 
the village, and to ship small amounts would not pay. My idea 
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“TI have a plan Phil, if it will only work—and I believe it will.” 


every detail—even to the flowers 

for the table. In the city there 

are plenty of people who would 
’ gure iJ 


buy, I’m * 
hil — a ad. et gow 
easible. “ par 

you mean?”’ he uel. it 
_ “You're on!” Eleanor dropped 
into slang. “I read of a woman 
in England, who had her dinners 
sent in from her ope place. 
If she could, we can. e have 
different regulations here, but 
we're in first zone of Indian- 
apolis. The rate will not be pro- 
hibitive.” 

They planned to raise all 
kinds of garden stuff, and flowers 
suitable for cutting. Fruits 
were plentiful on the old farm 
and with a little extra care would 
be quite a factor in their pro- 
posed business. Owing to their 
mother’s belief that nothing 
could make the farm pay, they 
decided to only tell her that they 
intended to market the surplus 
vegetables and fruits. 

t hrough the next two months 
they worked industriously, using 
plenty of fertilizer and spraying 
j they | according to approved methods. 

om Uy iF Vogl They did not go at it blindly, but 
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\ \K ty, they were ready to try it out. 
|| Ae ay, Phil wrote a catchy little adver- 
ae Sf, Ni tisement offering to furnish 
Pd country dinners complete, in- 
cluding the floral decorations, by 
parcel post. This they sent to 
each of the daily papers in 
Indianapolis. They purchased 
containers such as the law re- 
quired, and got ready to fill 
orders when they came. 

“T’m glad we took dad in on this. He’s as excited as we are 
—though that’s saying a great deal,” Fieanor laughed nervously. 

“If we shouldn’t get any orders we’re out considerable for 
those containers and the advertisements. Mother would be 
worried to death if she knew. But we’re bound to get them. 
City people are anxious to do away with the middleman; Phil 
was no pessimist. “It’s only just time to get orders. We may 
get one today when the mail comes.” ; 

“There goes our ring on the telephone. Mother’s answering. 
Listen! It’s long distance! It may be an order!” Eleanor 
dashed up the steps, with Phil a close second, and landed by her 
astonished mother’s side. te 

“Here, you take the receiver—I dislike answering toll calls,” 
Mrs. Hallowell said in a tone of relief. : f 

Eleanor took it. “Hello!——Yes, this is Breezy —. 
Yes. For four you say?——Leave it to us?——Very well. 
You shall not be disappointed——Tomorrow morning in time 
for your delivery.——That will be quite satisfactory ——-We 
hope to have you for a regular customer and will certainly try 
to please you.—— Yes. Good-bye.” _ 

Irs. Hallowell was completely mystified. 

“What in the world were you talking about, Eleanor? Who 
was it any way?’’, she as Eleanor turned excitedly from 
the telephone. 

“An order,” she cried. Then snatching Mrs. Hallowell up 
she whirled her gaily round the room. “We're going to ransom 
you, little mother.’ : 

Explanations came thick and fast. Mrs. Hallowell shook 
her head. “I don’t like to disco you, children; but it is 
not practical—you cannot do it. If my ransom has to come 


that way, it will never come.” 
” Mr. Hallowell called from the 
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“Oh, mother, let them 
kitchen, “I believe they will su k 

“We're to send in a dinner for four People, tomorrow, to a 
Mrs. Gray on North Meridian street. She left it to us to send 
what we thought best. Said she was curious to see it tried and 
if it was a success we could count on her taking two dinners a 
week, at least. She wants a pound of butter. Now we could 
send fifty pounds if we cared to, for only fifty-four cents. What 


shall we send?” ; 

Mrs. Hallowell interested in spite of herself and was 
soon helping plan the dinner. ‘There are those youns chickens 
that oan Sekahell early; why wouldn’t one of them make a 
nice broiler? They wel weigh about a pound and a half when 
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dressed.” ‘Who said mother couldn’t beat 
us all planning?’ Phil queried. ‘That 
would be dandy. There’s two pounds and 
a half. Next.” 

“Some shelled peas with a few uf those 
early potatoes would be fine, smearcase 
and a bottle of rich cream to go over it 
and season the peas,”” Eleanor enumerated 
ra idly. 

‘Some of those cherries would look 
good,” Mr. Hallowell suggested. 

“A few of those strawberry preserves 
we canned so many of, might pada dainty 
touch.” 

Eleanor smiled in delight at her mother’s 
display of interest. “Indeed they would 

and flowers, there’s the old thousand- 
leaf roses. Won’t they be splendid as de- 
corations for the table? I can almost see 
our dinner! Now is that all? A pound of 
butter, a quart of shelled peas, a few young 
potatoes, one broiler, a pint of strawberry 
preserves, a pint of smearcase, a bottle of 
cream, a quart of cherries and a lot of 
roses. 

“We could send a loaf of my salt-rising 
bread if you think it would please,”’ Mrs. 
Hallowell suggested half doubtfully. 

Eleanor clapped her hands. “And some 
of the angel-food cake I baked! Won’t it 
be a splendid dinner? Mrs. Gray cannot 
help but be pleased.” 

“And it’s only the beginning!” Phil ex- 
claimed. “Still ’s more to follow. 
We'll all help and it won’t be hard on any- 
one.” 

Containers were brought out and in- 


spected. 

“We didn’t tell you, mother, until we 
were sure,” Phil explained apologetically. 

“You thought I would worry—and I 
guess I would. Though somehow it does 
seem like you might succeed.” 

The family felt cheered for that was 
quite an admission from mother. 

The careful study they had made of city 
markets enabled them to price each article 
intelligently. Next morning amid much 
excitement the dinner wasneatly and taste- 
fully pre for mailing. After it was 
finished Mrs. Hallowell seated herself on 
the back porch to rest, for it had been 
rather an exciting morning. Eleanor 
dro into the hammock beside her. 

“Wasn’t it fine, mother?” she asked 
with shining eyes. 

Her mother looked at her proudly. ““My 
little girl has a business head I am tempted 
to believe,’’ she said. 

Soon other orders came, for the novelty 
of their business appealed to a great many 
people. In a couple of days their first 
check arrived and with it a letter of appre- 
ciation from Mrs. Gray. She gave her 
order for three dinners each week. 

“A pleased customer means so much,” 
Eleanor exulted. ‘She will tell others and 
they will give us a trial. I see visions of 
ever increasing trade and of a little mother 
well and happy back in a city home.” 

The Hallowell family was busy and hap- 
py in their novel business. They had all 
the orders they could fill and more. They 
made it a pomt never to send out any- 
thing that was not first class, and kept con- 
stantly changing the bill of fare. Old 
fashioned flowers for the table gave a 
pleasing touch, then again wild daisies and 
their kindred took a breath of sweet fields 
to the tired city dwellers. 

The listlessness they had grown accus- 
tomed to in their mother gradually gave 
way and she became as interested as any of 
them in filling the orders. Even with the | 
extra work she seemed stronger and the | 
lines were smoothing out. Phil and 
Eleanor talked it over. 

“It’s because she sees some chance of 
getting away from the farm. She is going 
to be all right when she’s ransomed,” Phil 
declared hopefully. 

“I’m sure of it. I must go set that corn 
pone. There are four orders for it to be 
filled tomorrow.” Eleanor went about her 
work humming a tune. 

The summer passed swiftly and autumn 
with her flaming colors arrived. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
radiant with youth and health came from 


the woods her arms filled with its glorious 
bitter-sweet. ‘See what I’m going to send 
for decorations this morning, daddy. Isn’t 
it lovely?” 

“Tt 1s, indeed.” Mr. Hallowell lifted 
|& spray with its bright berries absently. 
| Eleanor glanced at him _ sharply. 
| “What’s the matter, dad?” 
| “Nothing—that is—mother’s ransom 
| has come sooner than we e d.”? 
| “What do you mean?” she demanded. 
| “You know that German, who came up 
| herein August? Well, he says our business 

looks good to him, and he has made me an 
| excellent offer for the farm.” 

The bitter sweet fell to the ground un- 
heeded. 

“And you accepted?’ Eleanor asked 
breathlessly. 

“Provided the rest of you are willing. 
I have told Phil, but you are to tell | 
mother.” 

Eleanor gathered up the bitter-sweet 
and started to the house. The fields had 
never seemed so attractive, and as she 
balanced for a moment on the fence and 
looked down where the village lay in the 
clear morning light there was a catch in 
her throat. On the lawn Phil and the 
collie stood waiting for her. 

“Father told you?” Phil asked. “How 
happy it will make mother.” 

“I’ve seen happier people than your- 
self.’ Eleanor hated herself the next 
moment. 

“I feel like a cad,’’ Phil said miserably, 
“T can’t want to quit just as we are y 
started, and the old farm—I love every 
foot of it. Then here’s Ottis.” The intelli- 
gent animal looked up at the mention of his 
name. “He would be miserable shut up 
in town with no stock to drive—that’s his 
business, you know.” 

“Oh, Ottis,” Eleanor caressed him, 
“must you go with everything else?” A 
tear dropped on the collie’s silky coat. 
“We must think of mother, Phil, I’m going 
this minute to tell her.”’ 

Forcing herself to be gay she hurried to 
her mother. 

“Hurrah!” she shouted. ‘“You’re ran- 
somed at last, mother mine.’ 

Mrs. Hallowell looked helpless. ‘I 
don’t understand.” 

As Eleanor explained, the helpless look 
changed to one of dismay. 

“And so,” Eleanor finished,“daddy is 
just waiting for the word from you to ac- 
cept his offer.” 

Mrs. Hallowell’s expression changed 
again to one of relief. 

“And that he will not get,” she declared. 

It was Eleanor’s and Phil's turn to look 
helpless. ‘Don’t you think the offer a 
good one,” they wanted to know. 

“Yes, if anyone cared to sell.”’ 

They were beginning to see light. 

*“T don’t. you? I—I don’t want to 
be ransomed. I’ve grown to love it all,” 
she explained excitedly. 

Phil and Eleanor could scarcely believe 
they heard aright. Mother loved it too. 
From the window they could see their 
father lay a caressing hand on the colt and 
calf. Mrs. Hallowell saw and understood 
that he was bidding them good-bye already. 
She slipped out at the door and sped down 
the shady path like a girl. 








“The way some farmers fight 
a new idea,’’ remarked General | 
Ginger, “reminds me of the | 
way I used to fight hornets. 
I realized before I got through 
that I had made a mistake.” 
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he or she has a complaint against an ad- 
vertiser. Do not misjudge an advertiser 
too ay: “Impute not evil motives”’ 
to others. Remember, we are very care- 
ful not to carry unreliable advertisements. 








Eleanor | 


Write the advertiser, give him a chance 
first. Then if it is not settled refer the | 
matter to us. 








Back of each advertisement in Suc- 


cessful Farming is an expert in that 
particular line. 
|on them for expert information. 


Don’t hesitate to call 
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GIVEN AWAY 


The Dinner Set Contains 


6 Dinner Piates 
Butter Piates 


Beautiful 32- 
Piece Austrian 
China Sets 


Description of Dinner Set 


This actual reproduction from a photo does not in to do justice 
to the splendid new pattern Austrian China Dinner Set I offer you. 





6 
The Dinner Set is made of imported material. The Dishes are taste- ° —_ or Coreal Dishes 
fully decorated in popular thistle and gold leaf (purple and gold) design. 6c wears 
The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough color work to 1 mene Platter 

7 


give the set a neat, dignified appearance. Thisis a firstclass, useful and 

yractical Dinner Set and is rapidly being placed in many of the best 
Reames in the United States. Already I have given away several car 
loads and the demand is increasing. 


Vegetable Dish 


32 Dishes—53 


Extra Presents Free 


Ps 





Some Dinner Set Owners 





July, 1914 


Shelby, Nebr., 

. Aug. 7, 1913 
§ Successful Farming, 

: Des Noines, Iowa 










Gentlemen: 

I am well pleased 
with the dinner set. 
On account of your lib- 
eral offer it was easy 





Gresham, Nebr., 
Sept. 24, 1913 


Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: : 

I am well pleased [2 
with the dinner set. | 
It was all I expected. | 
It was not difficult to = 

















to get subscribers, and Home of Mrs. Edward Graham 





they are greatly pleased get the subscriptions. : d 
with the paper, also the premiums. I have recommended the dinner Perhaps I might try to earn another set sometime this 
set to others, as it was much better than I expected and I hope to own winter. 


another in the future 
Thanking you for the dinner set, post-eards and needles, and the 
extra surprise gift, I remain, Yours truly, Cente Aden. 


You Can Easily Get a Dinner Set Free 


115 High-Grade Needles 


We are all pleased with Successful Farming. 
Sincerely Yours, Mrs. Edward Graham. 





Write your name and address on the 
Our Easy Plan: coupon below, enclose 4 cents to help pay 
postage on sample needles and cards, mail 
it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10 beautiful post cards and a book contain- 
ing 115 high-grade needles of all sizes. These needles alone retail at 15c¢ to 25c. 
Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season Post Cards. Everyone who 
is interested at all in farming should read Successful Farming. When the cards and 
needles come, you can show a few of your freinds your copy of Successful Farming 
and your case of needles and set of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew or 
extend their subscription through you, I will send them each a set of cards, and a book 
of needles like yours and Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t that a 
bargain? You cant’t help get subscriptions with such a great offer, can you? You need 
get only a small number of subscriptions, including your own if desired, on this “‘easy for 
you”’ plan and the dishes will be shipped to you at once. 


DINNER SET COUPON You Will Be Greatly Pleased 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, 
s Moines, lowa 





= 


WARRANTED -HIGH GRADE 

















This is absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer I ever made and I hope 
you will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it. 

I want to earn a 32-plece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one has 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a 
and all details regarding your offer. I really want the dishes. good deal for a few extra dishes. My splendid plan certainly should appeal 
to you. You'll be surprised to know how easy it is for you to get a Dinner 
Set. Please remember these dishes are not for sale at any price. Write your 
MY DAME 1B... ee eceeeeeeeneneeeeneeeeseseeessssesesaseranansneeees name and address on the coupon, and mail the coupen to me at once, or 


a letter will fully answer the purpose. £&. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 


My address is........ ‘ : wPerrT TTT TTT. Tt 
Rastesed please find 4 cents in stamps to help pay postage on the SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Bes Moines, lowa 


sample needles and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 
States, nor west of the Rocky Mountains. 8. F.7 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask u to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as ourspace will permit. 





LIKES “OUR BULLETIN” 


I like to read the letters written by your sub- 
ecribers all over the United States. I cannot see as 
some do, but we are all liable to make mistakes 


sometimes. We have some very good laws and 
some very rotten ones like the tone of some of 
the socialists talk, but would we get the goods if 
they were in and had the strings in their hands? 

How many of our brothers of the Successful 
Farming family own a gasoline engine, and how 
many kinds of work do they do with their engines? 
I have a four horse power engine that I use for 
sawing wood and grinding feed for my own use 
and also for my neighbors that have none; but a 
great many of my neighbors have engines and a 
few have a limestone crusher, also. Now, Brother 
Successful Farmer, if you have anything new or 
any good thing to whisper in the farmers’ ear, let 
us hear it, as we are all brothers—A. A. Gesse, 
Dhio 

THE COST OF RAISING A BOY 

In your March paper you asked what it costs to 
raise a boy to manhood on a farm. 

From infancy until one year, it requires five 
pieces of two yards each for one suit and he needs 
three such suits, making a total of $3. 

From one to seven years he will need five to six 

» pieces of four yards each, which amount to $7.20 
a year and six years will amount to $43.20. 

From seven to twenty-one years, it will take at 
least $3.50 for one suit; three such suits per year 
will cost $10.50 and for fourteen years will be $147, 
for everyday wear. Sunday clothes will be no less 
than $16 fér one year and fourteen years amounts 
to $224. 

This makes a total of $417.20 for clothing. 

Then, his food will amount to $40 for a year and 
twenty-one years will amount to $840, omitting his 
dector bill, sport, ete. 

lhe total expense for food and clothing will be 
about $1257.20. 


WE WANT TO KNOW 

You have raised some extremely interesting ques- 
tions in your article ““‘We Want to Know.” The 
whole subject is of such vast importance to the 
srosperity of the Middle West that I hope it may 
“ thoroughly thrashed out. What do you know 
about the experience of England and the Coloniesin 
the use of the serum treatment? I have heard it 
asserted that after an extended trial of the treat- 
ment it was discarded there as ineffective and dan- 

rous. I do not know what the truth may be.— 

{. L. Curtis, Ia. 

Comment: In Germany I understand they have 
quit. vaccination and depend on sanitation. We 
surely want every hog raiser to give his experience 
with vaccination against cholera and answer the 
oe asked in the editorial of June issue.— 
editor. 


GROWING PIEPLANT 
If you want to astonish the natives in growi 

pieplant (rhubarb) proceed as follows. Dig a ditch 
two feet wide, twenty feet long, and fifteen inches 
deep. Throw well rotted stable manure in toa 
depth of three inches. Spade this in, then throw 
back some of the soil, thoroughly mixing it with the 
manure as you proceed. After putting all the soil 
back, plant one-half dozen of the roots three feet 
apart, four or five inches deep. Don’t allow any- 
one to - a stalk the first year. The second year 
you will have the most beautiful bed of pieplant 
any of your neighbors ever saw. 


ABOUT THE USE OF DYNAMITE 

Seeing an article on “Removing Stumps With 
Dynamite” in your paper for April by H. F. G., 
Missouri, I am constrained to correct a few errors 
that may be of benefit to would-be users of the 
article. Having used tons of the stuff in clearing 
land in Oregon, my experience is, never use forty 
per cent dynamite for blowing stumps. It acts too 
quickly, seventy per cent is much better. Place it 
well under the center of the stump and not neces- 
sarily against it. A foot of fuse is too short for an 
stump big enough to be worth blowing. One nee 
more earth between the charge and outer air than a 
foot will allow. Never use an edged tool on dyna- 
mite. Make hole for cap by pushing in a stick 
whittled to size. Put cap in and put fuse end in 
cap, and half an inch from cap tie common wrap- 
ping twine around the fuse firmly and pass down and 
tie around the stick of dynamite. I have never 
had a miss fire with this plan. The wetter the 
ground, the better. Softness from water is always 
an advantage (provided the cap is protected from 
water or moisture.) . 

‘The writer states, “I have seen two pieces of dyna- 
mite put in the same hole and one of them blown out 
with the stump and never exploded.” Either the 
zzece was frozen, or faulty, or there was something 
Wrong wiia 1d €Yt4.-—~-~.. oe 

To get proper results Tyneeis shdmi4=nes. be 
wsed when the material is under 65 degrees. Miners 
on the Pacific Coast used to chop, pick, and shovel 





about their bodies stored with dynamite to keep it 
up to temperature. I need not gay that they could 
not be very sure of tomorrow that way. I know of 
a man who persisted in cutting it with his pocket 
knife. He died suddenly with his boots on. o ver 


paid more than 11 cents a pound for dynamite and | 


60 to 65 cents a box of 100 for caps and the same 
for 100 feet of fuse, unless I wished to blow in water 
in which case the fuse cost more. The blown up, 
killed, maimed, scarred, people of this coast would 
make quite a crowd, alive and well but for dyna- 
mite and its caps. A little extra precaution is 
much cheaper than the price they have paid for 
want of it. No need to fear it, if one is careful, 
thoughtful, and not forgetful, and it is a fine power- 
ful servant.—R. B. Morton, Cal 
KNOWS BY EXPERIENCE 

I am an old reader of your valued Successful 
Farming, and I too have taken great notice of your 
advertisements of traps and the trapping of animals. 

I have just read the remarks of Mr. C. A. Thomas 
of Minnesota and it takes me back to my youthful 
days when I caught lots of animals for their pelts. 
But I always tried to set my traps in such a way 
that the animal would sink in the water and drown 
at once. Of course I could not do this every time. 
If anybody wants to know how the animal suffers 
just get caught as I did once; not in a steel trap but 
under a thirty-six-inch saw log, sixteen feet long 
and of white oak, where I lay for thrity-five minutes 
and split the woods of Michigan with cries and yells 
of agony. Then, like the poor animals, I was too 
far from doctors to have any treatment, so with my 
injured leg strapped to a board a few months I got 
along without amputation. 

Did you ask me if I ever set any more traps? No 
sir, not one.—C. P. Morse, Md. 


OILING FARM MACHINERY 

Being a farmer, mechanic, and reader of your 
paper, I have often wondered why I have never 
seen an article in print concerning the oiling or lubri- 
cation of farm machinery, but more especially the 
lubrication of the eveners or doubletrees and the 
importance of it. 

Jn implements which have been in use a few 
years I have seen eveners cut almost in two at the 
point where the clevis or bolt passed through them. 
A little oil on the points mentioned will not only 
greatly prolong the life of the eveners, but cause 
them to work more freely and equalize the draft 
on each horse better. A rusty clevis pin or bolt 
will soon cut its way across a wooden evener by its 
oscillating movement as the horse steps.—Frank 
Sprinkle, Illinois. 

A MOTHERS’ CLUB APPROVES 

We are writing to let you know that we, the mem- 
bers of the Mothers’ Club of Pear Park, heartily 
approve the editor's action in excluding whiskey 
and tobacco advertisements from his paper and 
wish all editors would do the same. 

Ida M. McMillen, Pres. Fannie J. Griffin, Sec’y 


Mary Way Hettie B. Neely 
Nora McDonald Osa Kettle 

H. W. Davis Velma Palmer 
Edyth Higgins Nora Lupton 
Ellen Hunnell Anna Mackley 


We number about thirty, but on account of bad 
weather and roads had small attendance. I am sure 
every one would sign this paper, if given a chance. 


Noting your editorial comment on the merchant 
I wish to convey my deepest thanks to you for your 
correct and rational attitude. I treat my customers 
honestly and honorably, but so many misunder- 
stand the exact mercantile conditions-—J. E. 
Kniess, Pa. 

FAVORS SINGLE TAX 

Although all I have is invested in a small tract 
of land, I heartily indorse your single tax theory, 
and believe it is the only plan that will relieve the 
working class of the unjust burdens that are now 
laid on them by our present system. I rejoice that 
you have the courage to advocate this theory in 
the face of so much opposition. Keep it up. The 
truth will win in the long run.—S. Wilkin, Ohio. 

Comment: We do not advocate any particular 
theory, but we want all our readers to think serious- 
ly upon taxation and other subjects. It is only by 
so icine that best results can finally be obtaine< 
—Editor. 


ENJOYS TRAPPING ARTICLES 
I have not lived on the farm for over twenty 
years, but am a subscriber to Successful Farming 
and half a dozen other farm papers. It has always 
been an oasis in the desert of aty life when I went 
home at the close of a day in the office and my wife 
handed me the good old Successful Farming. I 
feast on every page from the colored farm life pic- 
ture on the front cover, the picture that makes Mr. 
City Man realize that he is not living, instead he is 
just staying here, clear through to the big ad on the 
ack cover page. I like it from cover to cover, 
but none do I enjoy more than the trappi page. 
After reading the ng I can Took ack 
to the old homestead in Minnesota and imagine 
[ am again living those happy days of yore when I 
caught the cunning mink, the sly fox, the sneaking 
wolf, and many other destructive animals that are a 
pest in the newer countries. 
I think you will agree with me that the most ap- 
ropriate use one can make of destructive animals 





1s to make their hides into nice coats, fur sets, and 
mittens to keep out the chitiing blasts of northern 
winters. 


. . | 
with ‘their bootlegs, .pockets, and the loose shirt 


I have two little boys and I sincerely hops they 
will have the pleasure of sitting by the fireside and 
reading how to trap the sly and crafty denizens of 
the forest, as told and illustrated in Successful 
Farming. 

Now about cats, I think cats are all right. Every 
old maid ought to have at least one cat, but no one 
having children should permit a cat about the place. 
They are the means of spreading many contagious 
diseases. The cat is also right on the job when it 
comes to slaughtering birds. One cat will kill more 
song and other birds in one week than would a 
regiment of boys in a year. He will kill anything 
from the pet canary to a jay bird, stopping only at 
some bird he thinks is large enough to muss up his 
countenance. Now of course I do not expect every- 
one to kill their cats because they are a nuisance and 
a menace to public health, but for goodness sake 
get each and every Tom and Tabby a copy of 
Farmer's Bulletin No. 513, “Fifty Common Birds 
of Farm and Orchard,” and see that Tom and Tab- 
by learn to read.—H. A. Bear, Illinois. 


LIKES THE ARRANGEMENT OF SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING 
Your paper is about the best of its kind. It is 
full of meat from cover to cover and I certainly 
appreciate the way the ads and reading matter are 
laid out. I like to clip out all the various items on 
different matters and save them. I paste the clip- 
pings on cards about five by eight inches—just 
paste the top edge and if the chip ing is longer than 
the card I fold it under. It canines it very nice to 
be able to cut out some reading matter without 
cutting into other reading matter or to cut out an 
ad. that one might wish to write to and keep for 
reference.—R. Alden Simmons. 





REGARDING CHOLERA VACCINATION 

In regard to the after effects of vaccination, my 
experience is as follows: 

faccination when the pigs are meen sage | 
young and free from cholera is followed by no bad 
after effects. In case a herd is badly effected by 
cholera and is then vaccinated, there are numerous 
instances where some trouble was found in getting 
the sows to have pigs and in some cases the pigs 
were not strong and healthy, but I ascribe this more 
to the results of the cholera than to the vaccination. 

There are also many cases in this county where 
herds not treated, but troubled with cholera have 
shown the same difficulties. Likewise, there are 
many herds where there was neither cholera nor 
vaccination where difficulty of this same sort was 
experienced and where pigs were not strong and 
healthy. Moreover there are many herds which 
are treated, both among those effected with cholera 
and those not so effected, where results were per- 
fectly satisfactory in every respect, large litters of 
strong, healthy pigs being secured. 

My ex denen tontn me to believe that an in- 
fection of.cholera shortly before breeding time, and 
especially such infection when the sows are preg- 
nant, is likely to be followed by barrenness or by 
the birth of sick, weakly pigs. The use of the simul- 
taneous treatment shortly before, breeding will 
occasionally have this effect but not often. We 
have ten instances in thiscounty of good results with 
the use of serum on sows where we have one where 
the results were not good.—G. R. Bliss, Agent 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
County Agriculturist. 

Comment: Let us hear from other careful ob- 
servers.—Editor. 


DEFENDS FARM MEN 

I do not know what kind of a husband Mrs. 
W. H. Van Norteof N. C. has but to my way of think- 
ing she has blundered somewhere on the Highway 
of Life. I too most surely know what it means to 
be brought into this world and have to struggle 
along with so little strength to do the many hard 
tasks and with so few conveniences. 

I have lived on the farm all my life with the ex- 
ception of @ part of seven years. With my whole 
heart I love farm life, its drudgery and its freedom. 
Though I have been in several communities in the 
States of Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, I never 
heard of or knew of farmer men being unkind and 
cruel to their wives, but honestly all that I ever 
knew were really very kind and home staying, es- 
pecially at night, unless the wife could go with 
them. 

Farm men do not as a rule expect a big lay out 
every Sunday, but let me tell you what farm men 
really want-—they want their wives to be their 
chums. They want women who know the whys 
and wherefores of things, women who understand 
their motives and feelings and last of ail, country men 
admire, respect, and love most truly the wife who 
can tell by a glance at the cheek when to keep silent 
and when to speak. 

Most of us farm women are really very foolish 
and then we blame somebody and of course the men 
are the easiest blamed, and generally speaking will 
take the blame without saying much; but they 
think some—then come to the conclusion they don't 
know why we grumble around so much and so just 
put up with it. 

The very best men on earth are farm men. Just 
about all the farm women I know think so too. 
Some city folks who miss the frills don’t know enough 
to pick the wheat out of the chaff—and if they just 
knew better, they would know that happier by 
far is the woman who can see the world without 
@ car. 

Them’s my sentiments. Put this in the waste 
basket if you want to, but I know the farm is a 
dandy place to live and men’s hearts are in the 


i Hight place.—sare. W,B. Ferguson, aee. 
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FALL BULBS IN CEMETERIES 


By L. H. COBB 


OW much we want 
to see flowers on the 
graves of our loved 

ones and yet how hard it 
is to get them to grow and 
bloom I have seen hun- 
dreds of plants set out, 
only to die in a short time 

often before they had 
bloomed at all. I have 
found the cemctery a very 
difficult place to grow any 
kind of bedding plants or 
shrubbery, sc * plant fall 
bulbs mostly, as they 
bloom so early in the sea- 
son that the hot, dry 
weather does not destroy 
them. It is not difficult 
to give them one or two 
thorough soakings in the 


fall and winter when evaporation is slow,ing eighteen inches high. 


even if nature does not supply enough, and 
then I am certain of a display of flowers 
from the time the snow passes and severe 
frosts cease until decoration day, and I can 
then put bedding plants in the same beds 
without hurting the bulbs, if I choose to 
do BO. 

When planting a grave it must be borne 
in mind that the space is limited and plan 
accordingly. Bulbs cannot be scattered 
around haphazard and look well. Each 
variety should be clumped by themselves 
but several kinds should be planted to pro- 
long the blooming panied The taller 
sorts should be planted in the center and 
the lower ones toward the edges, but care 
must be taken not to make a stair-step 
arrangement. 

Lilies are the tallest of the bulbs, and 
there are two good white ones for cemetery 
planting. I am partial to the Candidum, 
or Madonna lily. It is very hardy, pure 
white and blooms freely, getting stronger 
with each season’s growth. The Specio- 
sums, both Album and Rubrum, are good. 
The Album is white and the Rubrum has 
a white background with a deep red stripe 
down the center of each petal, and red dots 
on the white. The lilies should be planted 
in clumps and set at least a foot deep. 
The Candidum should be planted early in 
the fall as it sends up a bunch of foliage 
that remains green all winter. The Spe- 
ciosum lilies carinot be obtained until 
November, and can be my at any 
time during the winter. All lilies lose their 
vitality rapidly when exposed to the air 
and should be planted as soon as you get 
them. 

Next to the lilies in height comes the 
narcissus family and the iris. The Poeticus 
and Poeticus Ornatus narcissus, ‘‘Poet’s 
Daffodils,” are about the best for the 
cemetery and they can be planted to- 
gether, for they are almost identical in 
growth and bloom, but the Ornatus is a 
couple of weeks earlier than the Poeticus. 
The Von Sion narcissua has great double 
yellow blooms and is a great favorite, but 
18 not quite so easily grown, yet it is hardy 
and will bloom well if given even a fair 
show. The jonquils belong to the nar- 
cissus family and are very hardy and easily 
grown and very free flowering. I like the 
Campernelle best as it is the largest. 

There are several varieties of iris that 
are well known, but the best variety to 
my notion is grown but little, and not 
nearly as freely as it deserves. We all 
know the Persian iris, the little blue flag 
that hardly gets out of the ground before 
it blooma, and the taller German iris. The 
Spanish iris is richer in color, has good 
stems, and the petals have good substance. 

The tulip is the most brilliant and showy 
of all the Colts. and more freely planted 
than all others, both in yards an in the 
cemetery. No lawn is complete without 
a bed or two, and I know of nothing that 
wil give better satisfactior, i; the ceme- 





tery. Do not use 
manure that is at 
all fresh on the tu- 
lip beds or the 
grubs will destroy 
a lot of your bulbs. 

am especially 
partial to the large, 
single, late tulips, 
but all the single 
varieties are very 
pretty. I never 
cared for the 
doubles, though I 
have found many 
who prefer them. 
For best results, 
late tulips should 
be planted in the 
rear, for they are 
taller, often grow- 

The early tulips, 
are about ten inches to a foot high. 

I am mentioning the hyacinth last, but 
it is not the least by any means. No other 
bulb can compare with it except it be the 
lily. It is the first to bloom, sending up 
great spikes of waxen bells as early as the 
weather will permit. I have seen the 
flowers covered with a late snow, but it 
did not seem to injure them in the least. 
Plant the Dutch Miniature, for they will 
bloom longer before dividing into the tiny 
bulblets which all hyacinths do whcn fully 
matured. I have had these to bloom for 
several years longer than the first size 
Dutch hyacinth as quoted in most cata- 
logs at five timesthe cost of the Miniature. 
You can get the hyacinths in white, rose, 
red, blush, light blue, and dark blue, 
separate or mixed. 

By a careful arrangement of the various 
bulbs in clumps set closely you can have a 
part of them in bloom all the time all over 
the grave or lot. The individual bulbs in 
a clump can be planted so close they al- 
most touch, not more than an inch be- 
tween them, but the clumps should be 
separated enough so as to appear distinct. 
With the exception of lilies, which should 
be planted a foot deep, all should have from 
four to five inches oF soil over the top of 
the bulbs. They should root rapidly in 
November and December to be ready 
when the ground freezes up. Don’t plant 
before the middle of October. 
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MAKING FERTILIZER FOR 
FLOWERS 


Those who desire their flowers to give 
the most satisfactory results should know 
how to make the most essential fertilizers 
for them in their own home. 

Take an old earthen jar and break up a 
lot of bones in small pieces and place in the 
jar. ‘Ghen make a strong solution of lye, 
and pour this over the bones. After it 
has stood several days, stir with a stick or 
old iron spoon, and the mixture will be- 
come a sort of mush. 

This when applied properly to the soil 
about the roots of flowers will supply 
every important need. Nitrogen, lime, 
phosphoric acid and potash are in this 
mixture. A teaspoonful to a gallon of 
water, is sufficient if applied twice a week. 
Plants that are in a sickly condition due to 
poor or unfit soil may be given a little 
more, or the application may be made a 
little more frequent. 

A little soot taken from the kitchen 
stove will assist in providing nourishment 
to starved plants. It can be added to the 
above mixture.—J. T. T. 


Late sweet corn puts forth many 
suckers, which should be promptly jerked 
off to give the plants a better chance to 

4 


grow, the detach-<% sacke7s forming a fine 
j ration for the dairy cows. 
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Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $200 


Listen to the 
band! Anywhere 


at any time with a 
Victrola. 


The world’s greatest bands to 
play for you any selections you 
want to hear, 

Hear your favorite music 
at any Vict-r dealer's. 
Write to us for catalogs. 

Victor Talking 
hine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian 
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Filmless, plateless camera just 
t. Amazinginvention Elbert 


says: “Th facil- 
ad frolio the ® 






Secct on 2 





$5 Complete Outfit $5 


Add 50e for 














to you, $1.50 postpaid.,State 
size and send money order. 
Money refunded if not 
satisfactory 


MARTIN LOPEZ & CO. San German, Porto Rica 
German 


References--Bank de Economias, San 











A Cow Pea Thresher 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans 
from the mown vines, breaking less than 2 
per cent. Also threshes Wheat and Oats. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 
twenty years.”"—Prof. W. F. Massey. “A ma- 
chine that will meet every demand.”—Prof. 
H. A. Morgan, Tennessee Experiment Station. 
Nothing like it. Booklet P-Qfree. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


















AGENTS — MAKE $100 to $300 


month easy selling our new 
plicate Sauce Pan. Cooking 


utensi! for 3 different foods on one 
8 ties—all Whirt- 

wind sellers. rite quick for exclu- 
and catalogue, 

tT oe 

Lemont iu. 
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Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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SWAT THE PESKY FLY '! 










SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


By A. CORNELL 


LANG does not always have the happy 
faculty of working for cleanliness and 
sanitation. Swat the fly, but while 

you swat him you see his loyal sisters and 
cousins and aunts and uncles swarm in to 
take his place. Then it occurs to you that 
your swatter must work like the negro’s 
coon trap, it must “get ’em a-comin’ an’ 
a-goin’.”’ 

It’s the getting them a-coming that is 
the greatest revolution worker in the mat- 
ter of cleanliness and sanitation. That 
everything is useful in its place is not to be 
gainsaid. The fly is useful in his place 
even if his place is the closet, the dead car- 
cass and the manure pile. What makes 
a different story, however, is that he just 
—— in changing places. Beside not 

ing particular to clean his feet, he is as 
Voracious as a goose. 

It is not that this is the most pleasant 
thing to write about or to think about, but 
by facing the truth we come to know it 
and the truth is what will make us free, 
even from flies. 

It is the swatter that catches him a-com- 
ing that I wish to refer to. If you don’t 
swat him at his come-from place he is 

retty sure, with all of his filthy, polluting 
Pabite, to walk right over your butter and 
feast in your sugar bowl or fall into your 
gravy. So long as you allow him good 
breeding and incubating places you are not 
swatting him a-coming and he will simply 
ry at all of your frantic efforts to screen 

m out or tangle his feet after he gets in. 

Dispose of Dead Animals 

All too frequently does it happen that 
dead vermin or chickens, especially little 
chickens, are allowed to lie around the 
lace. The offensive odor is not so notice- 
able as to prompt you to immediate action, 
and the putrefying thing is allowed to 
sWarm with flies that by the next meal 
time may be stalking over your bread and 
batter. Not until the sight, or knowledge, 
of a dead thing about the place su 8 
mre flies in the dining room will you have 
athotive that is sure to urge the immediate 
activity, with the spade, that is necessary 
for a prompt burial. 

However, the thing, above all others, 
that is the constant eye-sore and that is 
seldom far removed from the kitchen 
door of the farm home, is the closet vault. 
If you have quickened to the intolerable- 
ness of the thing, perhaps you have adopt- 
ed the daily use of lime. Air slacked is 
not bad but quick lime is better; even 
wood ashes are of considerable value. 
Either of these materials will diminish 
the offensive character of the vault and 
be! an effective swatter of the fly. The 
only truly satisfactory system, however, 
and the one to which many farmers are 
coming, is the septic tank for the disposal 
of farm sewage. 

The septic tank is an underground, 
hermetically sealed tank in which the sort 
of miracle is wrought in which the sewage 
is liquefied and made odorless and harm- 
less. It ought to be a matter of common 
knowledge that science has somehow dis- 
covered a system by which the refuse of 
closet, bath room, laundry and kitchen, 
reeking with filth and odor, enter an under- 
grdund tank in which a multitude of little 
organisms immediately set to work con- 
verting the whole into that which flows 


Where flies breed by millions 





from the tank in the form of a clear, spark- 
ling stream of pure water. If this most 


diffused among country householders, 


there would be countless numbers of rural 


homes with fewer spare bed rooms, if ne- 
cessary, to afford the convenience of a 


toilet room, sewer pipe and septic tank, | 


conveniences that are so n to the | 

health and comfort of the household. The | 

cost is not to be compared to the cost of 

one case of typhoid. 
A Mammoth Incubator 


The barnyard manure heap is another | 
source of supply for the winged bearers of | 
filth. Although it is a generally recognized 
matter of wastefulness, it flourishes on all 
but a few farms. Every interest of the 
fields and home demand that it be kept 
from accumulating, yet men groan and 
complain of far lighter taxes when they | 
are brought to their attention in the form 
of the district school levy. Besides being 
a fly incubator, the manure p is un- 
sightly, it takes up room in the barnyard, 
its presence contributes filth on the coats 
of the animals enclosed therein and it be- 
comes a menace to the health of the 
animals that resort to it for warmth and 
breathe its fumes. 

In our own case we were negligent for 
years in this matter of timely attention to 
accumulating fertilizer, with its conse- 
quent leaching, burning, vations and un-| 
sightliness. It could be put off 
totime. Much of the year we excused our- 





from some growing crop on which to 
spread it. However, the time came when 
a growing sensibility to the fly nuisance 
became sufficiently keen to prompt us to | 
plan ahead for a piece of ground on which 
to make the needed daily disposal through- 
out summer months. We have adopted 
the practice of reckoning with the manure 
—— in planning our crop rotation. 

is makes it possible to work the manure 
into the field which is most in need of it. 
Last year we provided for this field by 
sowing a small field to oats and peas to be 
cut for hay. This summer we reserved a 
plot of ground that needed fertilizing for 
our late planting of sweet corn. Then, 
but a few weeks intervene between the 
planting of the late crop and the time 
when the earliest planting has yielded its 
roasting ears and is cut for m feed and 
that ground is thus cleared for its appli- 
cation. Following a gathered crop of nd 
the alfalfa field furnished a place on which 
manure can be spread to advantage if a 
spreader is available. Our main incentive 
for being so particular was that of swatting 
the fly but we have come to appreciate the 
many other advantages connected with 
keeping our yards free from the accumula- 
tion and our fields getting the fertilizer 
with none of its qualities lost. 


Where a wound is inflicted on an arm or 
a leg, watch it closely for a few moments. 
If the flow of blood is coming in spurts and 
jets, an artery has been severed, and a 

and should be placed between the 
wound and the heart. But if the blood 
flows in a steady stream, it is from a vein, 
and the bandage should be put on the op- | 








posite side of the wound from the heart. | 


useful information were more generally | 


rom time | 


selves by thinking we had no field free | 
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ead Disease 


Get Rid of Them 


! You know what a 


ed in carton; w 


7 Ibs. 
LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE COMPANY 
634 S. Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Don’t Have a 
VISIO“ sr” 


Cataract end Cenjuno- 
ing horses all suffer 
eyes. 

“Visie” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
ve of the length of time the animal been 
icted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use Visio” under cur money back guarantee. 








ine @ greater v: of than ther 


mesa ot dng, an uz ct, tof ot 
erate Tone eee Tira nncdsowert becke end fancy work. 


comp' 
be; books 25c. 
LADIES ART CO.. 1@Gay Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO 


10,000 MILES G 


For All Auto Tires, 20.crorcnuacon, 


Inereases durability of tires two or three times ordi- 
nary life. Prevents skidding. Costs only 15 cents 
agailon. Endorsed and recommended by auto owners. Applied 
without removing tires or wheels. Gallon covers four tires. Biggest 
money saver for auto owners. You can make preparation from 
simple formula, Agents—big money. 


John Alexander,159 East Chicago Ave.,Chicago Ill. 
. 
Prices on 

sed 

frvine senge,  Sycsner etaacs” maphane Rocet 


ind of sere, healthy chicks. Oar stock is 
~ ‘= Poultry Be 15e for 

r’s Poultry Book 
 ~ LL = for. i9le,, a3 4,7 colored 
ab sand “care. Alec incabaters, poultry 
©. ©. SHOEMAKER, Box 981, Freeport, Til. 


SICK ANIMALS 


The treatment of diseases of Horses, 

Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Fowls, is given in 
Dr. Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Remedies, 
73 Ann St., New York. 
Remember, Successful Farming ad~ 
vertisements are guaranteed to be as 
represented, We stand behind each 
case. 
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The Set of the Soul 


FEEL like gossiping a bit today, just a little talk, not draw- 
ing lessons or reading morals, not bothering to think very 
much—just telling facts, and letting some one else do the 
moralizing. I was talking with a friend this morning—a 
man who has but to reach out his hand and gather in all 
that money will buy; who, all his life, has had every advan- 
tage of travel—education—cultured surroundings. I said | 
to him one day, “Did you ever want a thing money could | 
buy, and yet not have the means to buy it?”, and after 
tninking a moment he shook his head. “No,” he replicd 
dehberately, “I never did.”” And yet, today, he came im, his 
face dark and forbidding: ‘I wanted to get away from every- 
one and myself as well,” he said, as he lighted a cigar and sat down; and as in 
gloomy silence he watched the little rings of smoke curl up and up I sat 
and watched him, and I thought—but I’m not moralizing today. 
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Power Washer 


Does all the hard work. Put di loth 
in washer, close lid, machine me 4 werk. 
ing. Do other work while clothes are being 
washed. While s second bateh is wash- 

y pressin 
—— wringer. Study theple: 


fostpedat & 

ture. a 

the trade-marked 
Meadows” 





at 
dealer's. If he 











This New Farmer's Fan 


o Electricity $3460 


PR, No Springs 
No Batteries Complete 
Ye No Wires in. Blade 


THIS NEW THERMO 
FAN ts positively the 
most practical, economical 
and convenient fan for the 
farm or out of way places 









Later in the day another friend came in—a man who had faced the 
world unaided and won his way by sheer force of self-denial, hard work, 
and indomitable pluck and will. 1 had just learned of a financial loss to 
him that would, at the very least, wietle him sadly for a time, and as I 
asked concerning it and how serious it was his face grew thoughtful: “It’s 
taken everything,” he answered. “I’m just where I was when I started out.” 

Then he lifted his chin in a way peculiarly his own, his shoulders seemed 
to fairly broaden out before me, while his face suddenly lighted, and he 
smiled as in good fellowship with life: “Oh, well,” accepting it philosophi- 
cally, “it’s all in a lifetime. There’s no use complaining. I’ve got to begin 


again, that’s all.” 


so differently!” 


known—”’ 


much for a bit, for after all, 





PREPARING FRUIT AND VEGE- 
TABLES FOR THE TABLE 

Fruit should be carefully washed before 
using. The tender surfaces of fruits offer 
facilities favorable for the harboring of 
deadly microbes. One might think this 
warning unnecessary for farmers, but 
think how motor cars powder every grow- 
ing thing with the dusty refuse of country 
highways. 

We make easy work of paring a pine- 
apple by cutting the fruit into round slices 
and then paring. 

In preparing berries or grapes for the 
table, look them over and then give them 
a bath of cold water right from the pump. 
A wire basket is a help in cleaning the 
fruits one wishes to serve raw. Put the 
fruit in the basket and turn the water from 


the pump or faucet over it, turning the | 


basket from side to side so every part of the 
fruit will be washed clean; then shake the 
basket just a little and let drain a few 
minutes before serving. 


This noon I went shopping with a friend—a girl who works long hours— 
who has to plan every cent to make both ends meet. She indulged in a 
coveted article that she had wanted for many months. It cost less than 
a dollar, but she fairly glowed in the joy of possession. We went to my 
office and the very instant we were inside she took it from its wrappings: 
J “I’ve wanted it so long,” she breathed caressingly. 

Later, on my way down street, I met another friend and stopped to 
speak to her. She smiled, but her smile was a little forced. She b 

small boys, mere babies both of them, to support. “Oh,” she cried, “if 
I’d only known the things a girl should know ten years ago I’d have done 


Then I came inside and started to whisper to my soul, “Tf I’d only 


But I’m not moralizing today. I’m just living; seeing things; keeping 
| them outside the realm of the soul; trying not to feel too deeply or too 


“It’s the set of the soul that determines the goal, 
And not the calm, or the strife.” 





as two 


—L. D. Stearns. 
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Pears, plums, and apples should be 


well rinsed in cold water before eating. | 


Peaches should be wiped with a clean 
cloth and the skin should not be eaten. 


_ Watermelon can be served in an attrac- 
tive manner by cutting out the lucious 
red center in cone shapes and placing on a 
large plate lined with grape leaves, first 
rinsing the leaves. 


Oranges and lemons should be cleaned 
in cold water as soon as brought from the 
fruit vendors, then put away in a 
place. Be sure to remove the dark spots 
on the surface of lemons. 

A small brush used in cleaning potatoes, 
carrots, etc., protects the handsand ismore 
effective in removing the dirt than an ordi- 
nary washing. 

Peel onions from the root ends up and 
the eyes will be affected less. 


A whisk broom that costs only 10 cents 
is so handy to brush out the silks when pre- 
paring corn for cooking.—F. M. W. 







wan comfort. The motive 
power is created by the yee 
oO! 





ye using less than one ounce of 

ploches per hour to drive the 
large 14-in. blades rapidly producing a 
Seat, cool and comfortable breeze. 
ili ran 15 hours on one filling. Just 


the fan for the farm. Runs quietly ata 
cost of less than 1-2 cent ur. 
G years. 16 


suaraateed for two 

inches high. Weighs 8 Ibs. Place your 

e order now and have solid comfort dur- 
. ing hot days and nights. 

References-- Waukee Savings Bank. 


THERMO ENGINE CO., Waukee, lowa 














Steps surplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
profits—a wonder money mak- 
er on the farm. 









Stahi Canning Outfit 
All sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
I start you out with every 
thing needed. Over 100,006 in use. $4.20 

\e lg ae eer es 
¥. 5. Stahl, Box 882 Quincy, 














HEYL’S 
SHETLAND PONIES 
for sand girls. If you want 

our. ehiren to be gy Ey 
ive them a pony. n 
Toe for'iilustrated catalog of the 
Finest Pony Farm in the 
World. 
aEBeyi PFPwonwy FARM, 
WASHINGTON, ILL. 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three thi that de- 
stroy your lawns— Dandelion, 
Buck tain, and Crab Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them ali out. 

Your dealer should have 
them—If he has not drop us 
a ine and we will send cir— 
culars and prices. 


> Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
| ° Bex M, Dixon, Dll, 
Erickson Legs, ““eiW.nr"" 






























We manufacture Metal 
Specialties of all kinds 


INVENTORS =": aE 


ment; lowest prices. Send perfect sample FRE 
for low estimate and best expert advice 
THE EAGLE MFG.CO., Dept. G. Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE-sis.i004 
ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren; all ages and colors. 


Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Ill. 

4 Distributors, Men and Women to give 
WANTED away FREE pkes. Perfumed Borax Sap 
Powder © money er experience needed, good pay. 


D. Ward & Company, 224 Institnte Pi., Chicago 























Catalogue. 
E. Hi. Erickson Artificial Limb Co., 34 Wash. Av. A., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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makes 


T always 


me thrill to the “Hats off! Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffie of drums, 

A flash of colors against the sky! 
Hats off! The flag is passing by!” 


end of my toes to 
read that verse and 
I never read it but 
I wish I were a man, 
that I might be able 
to take off my hat to 
the colors when they 
»ass. Then I remem- 
~ the times I have 
stood watching pro- 
cessions pass with 
the flag, when hard- 
ly a man uncovered, 
as the symbol of that 
for which thousanc's 
have fought and dicd 
was carried before 
them—and I won- 
dered how they could 
help baring their 
heads. 

It isn’t because 
they don’t love the 
flag; if there were 
war, they would give their lives just as 
bravely as any of those who have died 
for it. 

They have never been trained to respect 
the flag to such an extent that it is just as 
instinctive to salute it as to lift their hats 
to women. 

It is not enough to expect the schools to 
ineulcate patriotism in our children, they 
must be taught in the home also to love 
their flag and their country. Long before 
the child understands what the flag means, 
he learns to love it, if reverence and love 
are shown by his parents. Stories of the 
early days of our country are understood 
by very small children, and their sweet 
voices may and should be taught to sing 
— songs. If there is a relative who 

as given his life for the country, or has 
offered his service in time of war, but has 
returned to serve instead in the ways of 

ace, the children look up to him, they 
| Some of him among their playmates, and 
tell stories of his achievements with pride. 
All this is the beginning of patriotism. 

Every boy should be taught to lift his 
cap and stand erect when the flag by. 
It'is much to be wished, also, that the 
English custom of rising and standi 
during the performance of the nation 
anthem might be adopted in America. At 
all events, every child can be taught the 
words of “America” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner’’—the whole song, not 
the first verse alone—and to these may 
be added the words of other patriotic 
hymns. It is surprising how few people 
can sing either of these songs entirely 
through without the book. 

Then, there are the patriotic poems. 
Among these “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
“Yorktown,” “Old Ironsides,” “The 
American Flag’”’ and that old stand-by for 
declamations beginning ‘“There was tumult 
in the city,” should be memorized. To 
this list may be added many others. 

Older children should learn Abraham 
Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Speech” and should 
become so familiar with those grand pro- 
ductions of the old time statesmen, such 
as “Patrick Henry’s Address,” ‘“Sup- 
posed Speech of John Adams,” and the 
“‘Address to the Veterans of Bunker Hill’ 
that they will be able to repeat whole para- 
graphs from them and understand and ap- 
preciate their grandeur. 

Instead of invariably giving the boy 
books of adventure, occasionally present 
him with the life of some eminent states- 
man or soldier. There are many of these 
books so attractively written that they 
are as interesting as any romance. There 
are historical games, modeled on the plan 
of the old fashioned “Authors” which 
might give both pleasure and profit to the 
heys and girls. If such a game is hard to 
fii, one could easily be made at home. 
I also firmly believe that every house 





should have at least 


upon its walls. 


cept for Memorial 


sadness about them 
but the children 
should be taught that 


what others have 


give us our free 
country. Wecan all 
do these things, and 
we owe it toour coun- 
try to fit our chil- 


loyal citizens when they grow up, loving 

their flag, and ready to live cle: M under 

it or to die bravely for it, whichever is 

needed.—Mrs. W. W. 8. 

AUNTY HOPEFUL ON DRUDGING 
WIVES 

“Tt aint no use tryin’ to make 


tested Aunty Hopeful, when the 





“Wives has got a right to have a breathin’ 
spell once in a while instead of bein’ 
treated by men folks as though they wasn’t 
of no more account than so much chattels. 
There’s Ike Bumpus, for instance. Mary 
died last week and Ike sa 
understand what took her To hear 
him tell it—she simply lay down and quit 
breathin’. When I h him I spunked 
up and told him it wasn’t no mystery to 
his neighbors—that most of us folks felt 
that she’d scrubbed and washed and 
cleaned and coeked until she was clean 
wore out. There’s some of us can’t re- 
member havin’ seen Mary outside her 
own kitchen for as much as fifteen years. 
I never could see any sense in a woman 
slavin’ like that fora man. Married folks 
ought to go yoked up side by side nstead 
of tandem-like, with one of ’em in the 
shafts doin’ the most of the pullin’. Some 
day there’s goin’ to be some legislation 
written on the statute books in the in- 
terest of drudgin’ wives. The man who’s 
got the courage to think up such a bill and 
stand by it has got a statue waitin’ for 
him in the Hall of Fame. He'll be more 
popular with the women folks than Hob- 
son was when he used to hold kissin’ bees 
after the war with Spain. No! The truth 
about women’s work is that there ain’t 
none of us who’s afraid of it—and there 
is times when us women will work hour 
for hour against any man who ever 
breathed. But some of these times wives 
is goin’ to wake up to the fact that they 
was made to be ornamental as well as use- 
ful and that they look just as good restin’ 
on the front porch or in the parlor as they 
do slavin’ in the kitchen. The men is hay- 
in’ a lot tosay these days about the eight- 
hour law. They ought to be reminded that 
some women folks is workin’ eight hours 
before dinner and eight more afterward. 
When the suffragettes get to makin’ the 
laws down to Washington, there’s bound 
to be some mighty improvements and I 
shouldn’t wonder if wives was pensioned 
ard men folks made to do some of the 
work which keeps women grindin’ ‘from 
sun to sun!’ ’—Orin Crooker. 


Great expectations so often lead to great 
disappointments that i 
comfortable not to hitch our wagons to 





too remote stars. 
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TEACHING PATRIOTISM | 


one patriotic picture 


. Much should be 
made of the patriotic 
holidays and their 
meaning should be | 
impressed upon the 
children in the home. | 
They should not only | 
be holidays, but days | 
of remembrance. Ex- 


Day, there need be no 


they are memorials of | 


done and suffered to 


dren to be true and | 


me see it in any other light,” pro- | 


question of woman’s work in the | 
home was under consideration. | 


he can’t | 
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(oid Dutc, 
Cleanser 


Is Best for All Occasions 
in Farm and Country 
Home Cleaning 


Full Directions on Each Package 


Use it for cleaning milk cans, 
churns, separators, floors, sinks, 
bath tubs, kitchen utensils, cut- 
lery, etc. 

The “Old Dutch” habit’ once 
acquired becomes a pleasant 
necessity, and is the cheapest 
and best thing in the field, from 
the standpoint of 





Cleanliness 
Sanitation 


| 

















CANNERS 


We are offering the only complete home and club 
canzing outfit on the market and at a price 
that will open your eyes. 


eanping. 
LING CANNER OFFER. It is the biggest, best and most 
wonderfal bergain in canning ontfits ever offered. Just 
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Perfect Pyracs Co, 
707 St. Clair Toledo 
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PRACTICAL CANNING HINTS 


By LILLIE M. YORK 








ANNING time is at hand and busy 


housewives must take up the tas 

of refilling the rows and rows of 
empty jars, jelly glasses, etc. With the 
conveniences afforded the average farmer’s 
wife, we do not wonder that canning time 
is something to be dreaded. We know 
women who yearly put up a fair supply of 
fruits, jellies and preserves with no other 
utensils than a dishpan, a few buckets and 
the table knives for paring. In addition 
to this they must carry the wood and 
water quite a distance. Since granite 
stewpans are so cheap every woman who 
cans fruit in any quantity should provide 
two or more of the large sizes with covers, 
as most fruits cook more evenly, also 
quicker, in a vessel with a tight fitting lid. 

For paring peaches, apples and pears, 
as well as many other uses in the kitchen, 
the small paring knives are much superior 
to common table knives and the low price 
brings them within reach of all. 

There is almost always a shortage of 
fruit jars during the rush of canning, 
hence one can save both money and time 
by buying early. 

Cooking and canning fruit on the kitch- 
en stove in the heat of summer is di 
able work, but by buying a second hand 
stove or range to be set up on the back 
porch, in an open shed or even out in the 
yard under a tree, preferably near the 
well, the fatigue of the work will be much 
lessened. In choosing the stove or range, 
select one with as much top space as pos- 
sible since it is often advisable to have 
several pans cooking at once. 

All fruits for canning should be fresh, 
and not too ripe. If from any cause fruit 
becomes over ripe, it should be used for 
jellies, butters, or marmalades instead of 
canning, as it seldom keeps in good con- 
dition. 

To prepare berries put them in a wire 
basket, dip up and down gently in a 
vessel of water, and set aside to drain. 
They should then be put to cook without 
water; when boiling good dip into can, 
wipe top of can dry and seal. 

Penion apples and other hard fruit 
should be cooked until tender before can- 
ning. 

If fruit is to be eaten from the can, it 
should be canned in syrup, made by put- 
ting one pint of sugar to two pints of 
water in a stewpan, bringing slowly to a 
boil, and boil from ten to twenty minutes 
without stirring. Use one-half pint of this 
syrup to each quart jar of fruit. 

For very sour fruits, as strawberries, 
cherries and rhubarb, use two pints of 
sugar to one pint of water. See that all 
lids, jars and utensils are thoroughly ster- 
ilized before using. This may be done by 
setting in the hot sunshine for a few days, 
or by boiling. If there are any places 
where ve lid does not fit down on rubber, 
tap lightly with a small hammer, turn can 
upside down, and if no juice leaks out it 
will keep. If one lacks a few spoonfuls of 
fruit in filling a can it may be filled with 
boiling water or with syrup. 

To cook fruit in cans, prepare as for 
cooking; pack into the cans as tightly as 
possible; fill with water or syrup; put the 


with warm water nearly to top of jars: 


k | boil from ten minutes, the time 


for berries, to one hour for the hard fruits, 
as peaches, apples, etc.; tomatoes should 

il thirty minutes. When water has 
boiled the required time, slip boiler to 
back of stove, remove lid to let steam 
escape, take jars out one at a time, remove 
lid, fll with boiling water or syrup, wipe 
dry, put on rubber and seal. 

o cook in oven proceed as above, only 
set the jars filled with fruit either on an 
asbestos mat or in shallow pans of water in 
the oven of range. Begin with a moderate 
heat and increase heat gradually and cook 
as in boiler. This last method is adapted 
to cooking butters, marmalades, etc 
requiring long cooking, as very little stir- 
ring is necessary when this mode of cook- 
ing is used. 

‘or jellies choose fruit a little under 
ripe as the juice from such fruit will jell 
with less trouble than when ripe fruit is 


Fruit which is too ripe for canning or 
jelly-making may, by trimming out all 
damaged parts, converted into either 
butter or preserves, but for the nicest 
preserves only firm fruit a little under ripe 
should be used. 

Store canned fruits, jellies, etc., in a 
dry, well ventilated cellar or room. 
ness is fatal to successful keeping of 
canned fruits as it causes a mould to form 
which destroys the flavor. 


HELP BUILD THE COTTAGES 


Again we appeal to the farm women to 
help in any sum they can spare to build 
model farm homes at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco. The Inter- 
national Congress of Farm Women, under 
the presidency of that typical farm woman, 
Mrs. Belle Van Dorn Harbert, is desirous 
of showing the thousands of visitors to the 
great exposition next year just what sort 
of homes the farm women desire. They 
will build two or three houses of different 
cost, modeled after the suggestions: of 
farm women and furnished in modern 
style throughout for convenience and com- 
fort. Can we not receive enough from the 
readers of Successful Farming to build one 
home to be known as Successful Farming 
Readers’ Home? 

You can send money in any amount to 
the Editor of Successful Farming at Des 
Moines, Iowa, or to the president of the 
Farm Women’s Congress, Mrs. Belle Van 
Dorn Harbert, who is receiving subscrip- 
tions to the model farm homes of the Ex- 
position at office 340 Century Building, 
Denver, Colorado. If you send money to 
her tell her you are a reader of Successful 
Farming and saw the appeal in this paper. 

Surely the farm women can accomplish 
any object desired. The business men of 
the states raise funds for the erection of 
costly buildings at this great exposition 
and the farm women have the same enter- 
prise, the same lofty patriotism and untold 
resources. Let this be once that the farm 
women accomplish a great purpose by 
co-operative giving. 





lids on loosly; put either a wooden rack, 
or thick layer of straw in the bottom of 
wash boiler. Place the jars in the boiler, 
putting either straw or clean cotton rags | 

tween them to prevent breaking; fill | 
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Grandmother 
Didn’t Know 


A good cook? Certainly, 
but she couldn’t have cooked 
the Indian Corn, rolled and 
toasted it to the crisp brown, 
wafer-thin flakes, as we do in 


preparing 


Post 
Toasties 


They are delicious with 
cream or milk, or sprinkled 
over fresh fruit or berries. 








From the first cooking of 
the corn until the sealed, air- 
tight packages of delicately 
toasted flakes are delivered 
to you, Post Toasties are 


never touched by human 
hand. 

Grandmother would have 
liked 


Post Toasties 
—sold by Grocers. 
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for 12¢ 30 minutes, 
Baked in a 
“Wear-Ever” 


ALUMINUM CAKE PAN 


**Wear-Bver” Aluminum Cake Pans bake good 
cakes because they bake quickly and evenly on al! 
sides at once. 

**Wear-Ever”’ Utensils are solid metal---cannot 
chip---cannet rust---pure andesafe. 

R e utensils that wear out 
ith utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Send for our new folder, “Delicious Cake Recipes” 
mailed free upon request. 
+ Men to demonstrate and sell ‘“Wear- 
WANTED : Men to 


Ever’’ specialties. Only those who can 
furnish security will be considered. 

















The Aluginum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. New Kensi m, Pa., or . 
Northern Aluminum Co., .» Toronto, — 
Send 1-qt. *“Wear-Ever” peor. nelos- 
edis ) ay a ke he refunded if not satisfied 


Name. ...pcccocceeeeccereeeeereeeeereeereseres 





















ALL 
TYPEWRITERS... 
~~ t ow OLD or RE! 7 

anywhere at! to Va MANUFACTURERS 
. al g NTAL TO APPLY 

CK, Free Trial Installment 
payments if desired. Write for catalog 54 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-38 W. Lake S1., Chicagg 









" |Mention our guarantee when writing. 
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Points op 
tiquette 


Note—As mer questions upon points of  r~ 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
hear adress your letters to Editorial Department. 

Lose desiring personal answer must enclose a two- 


ept stamp. 


An invitation to spend a week or so 
with a friend in the city or country, calls 
for more thought than one would at first 
suppose. There are many little duties to 
be performed both by the hostess and the 
guest, the failure in the discharging of 
which, marks one as very inconsiderate 
and ill bred. A guest should by all means 
advise her hostess on just which train and 
at what time she will arrive, and let noth- 
ing short of illness or accident prevent her 
from being there at the time stated. After 


her advent into the home, the guest should | 


ascertain at just what hours the meals are 
served and under no consideration should 
she come in late at meal time. Neither 
should the guest come down to breakfast 
shalf hour or so before the meal is served 
t) sit and chat with the hostess, as this 

Ly prevent her from setting the rooms 

right or performing other little duties. 

\ guest must do her best to enter into 
sy ae of amusement which has been 
slanned for her and must show gratitude 


ind appreciation of all that is done to) 


make her visit a pleasure. Should any 
discussions arise between the different 
members of the household, she should 
avoid taking a stand on either side of the 
question and if referred to directly, she 
may laughingly say that she would prefer 
not to express an opinion on the subject, 
or if possible the conversation should be 
diverted into another channel. If there 
are children in the home, she must avoid 
criticising or reproving them for any mis- 
demeanor, and should they be repri- 
manded by the father or mother, she must 
also avoid voicing any excuse for their 
actions. When Sunday arrives accompan 
your hostess to her church, even though 
it be the farthest removed in belief from 
your ideas of worshipping. 

Even after the guest departs, there is 
still one duty that must be performed 
promptly, and that is the sending of a note 
advising the hostess that you have arrived 
home safely, and expressing your appre- 
ciation. for the delightful time you have 
had. 

Thefe are also many duties which it is 
necessary for the hostess to keep in mind. 
Chief among these is making the guest 
just as comfortable and as much one of 
the family as possible. The hostess should 
remember that everyone enjoys a small 
amount of time spent by themselves in 
their room and should not insist on plan- 
ning something for every minute of the 
day. No matter what may happen, even 
in the case of illness or death, the guest 
must not be made to feel that it is an in- 
convenience to have her in the home. It 
is a very serious breach of etiquette to in- 
vite a guest to spend a short time with 
you, and then by word or deed make them 
feel that they are causing any disturbance 
in the regular routine of the household. 
However, one cannot imagine a guest who 
would not cut the visit short should cause 
arise, unless the hostess prefers and it 
would be the very kindest thing to remain. 
—Bertha Averille. 


TO CLEAN ENAMEL 

If proper precautions are taken, gas- 
oline is the most satisfactory agent that 
can be used for cleaning bath room fixtures 
and kitchen sinks. 

A cloth dampened in gasoline rubbed 
juickly over the enamel followed by a dry 
cloth which serves to polish leaves the 
enamel clean and does not injure it in the 
least.—Mrs, R. K. B. 


Some way cut down the supply of work 
to agree with the supply of time and 
energy. 
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Smart, Perfect-Fitting House-Dress 


This is the most liberal offer we have ever made. The dress is of the very best 
quality Percale; has five-gore skirt; sewed-in sleeves with closed cuffs; Dutch neck, and 
side-opening front with three clusters of pearl buttons. Colors are: Navy, Cadet 
Grey, Wine, Black and White. Special sizes with extra large waist bands. 


GREATEST BARGAIN OF THE SEASON—PRICE ONLY® ] -2° 


**Quality and Fit’’ dresses are famous for distinctive style, perfect ft, high quality material 
and workmanship. They are made in the three biggest, best equipped Ladies Tailoring 
Establishments in the country, by high salaried designers and makers; in sun-light factories, 
under strictly sanitary working conditions. 

No mail-order house can offer you 60 great a bargain as we are making you in this dress 
You'll be pleased with it’s individual style, it's perfect fit and the superior excellence of 
material and work. It will be a revelation to you and you will never be satisfied with any 
| other make after you have worn a *‘Quality and Fit."’ Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Quality 
andFic."’ If he doesnot handle it writeus his name and we will see that you are supplied 
| Don't miss this big bargain, and remember we have other real surprises for you in 

dress bargains which it it will pay you to know about 


WATERLOO SKIRT & GARMENT CO. Dept. E, Waterloo, lowa 


a GUARANTEE BOND SS 
Successful F. arming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to certify that we guaranteé to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigation, and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and r adjustment of the 
matter will be made. m you buy things advertised in Sesconiel Farmin , either direct 
or through dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is 

ed by advertiser and by Successful Farming. 

This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
Pert of any advertiser in ul Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 

only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 
be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Keep this guarantee with your other value!)le papers. 
oe 


ae 
>) Publisher 


P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one 
year more than $75,000.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
guarantee back of it. 
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Baseball Outfit GIVEN 


An outfit for every boy who wants one. WRITE ME TODAY. 
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Here’s What You Get in This Dandy Outfit 


Ball—Regulation size, wool fabric interior with hard mixture of plastic, wrapped with twine, 
selected cream color, mule hide cover, double stitched with black linen thread, each ball wrap- 
ped in tissue paper, packed in one box. Belt—Made of excellent material, metal clasp, all 
sizes. Bat—Selected air-dried ash—boy’s size—varnished lightly to harden surface. 31 in- 
ches long. Mask—Semi-electro rym | silver luster finish, right size wire with long face, 
padded. Glove—Boy’s special quality tan brown, felt lined throughout, edges bound with 
red cloth, plain sewed, patent webthumb, strap and button wrist. Ca League style, flan- 
nel, button, well lined. Catcher’s Mit—Regulation size, fits any hand, best quality leather, 
heavily padded, carefully sewed and “just right”’ all the way through. 

I will gladly help you in earning this baseball outfit. My 
My New Easy Plan new easy plan will enable you to earn the outfit in just a 
few hours. Earning the outfit will be more like play than work. 

Write me today saying you want this Baseball Outfit and I will immediately send you com- 
plete description of it and tell you all about my splendid new plan. 

Write me now while you have the matterin mind. You'll hear from me by retarn mall. 


‘| E.T. MEREDITH, B-7, Success Building, Des Moines, Ia. 
| = - _ —— 























Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answering 
advertisements 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns 


Premium Offer 


Write 
know[ 


our name and address 
Moines, Iowa. 


Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for securing a 2-year 
new or renewal pa teed to Successful Farming at 35 cents; or any 


three 10-cent or iwo 15-cent patterns for 3-year subscription at 50 cents. 


Fashion Book 


Also Embroidery for Every 


oman, containing 200 


Send 5c for latest fashion number of Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker. 
ial price only 2 cents if ordered the same time a pattern is ordered. 
embroidery designs and eight lessons on 


embroidery. Price to our customers 2 cents each—or both for 4 cents in postage. 
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No. 6717—Ladies’ Waist. 

This pretty bodice is cut with body and sleeves in 
one piece; if wide material is used there need be no 
seam in the back, but otherwise a seam must be 
made. The closing is in surplice effect and there is 
a handsome roll or standing collar at the neck. 

The pattern, No. 6717, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size uires with- 
out seam at back 1% yards of 36-inch material; 
with seam, 244 yards of the same width. Price of 

pattern 10 cents. 
o. 6721—Men's Negligee Shirt. 
This shirt can be made in two ways, either with 


the full = coat opening or with the shorter 
opening, and also with a standing, turnover co 
of regulation style, or with a wide roll collar of 


more ornamental effect. 

The pattern, No. 6721, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches chest measure. Medium size requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
No. 6731—Ladies’ Waist. 

Suitable for soft materials such as chiffon, lace, 
voile, crepe de Chine and the like is this dressy 
blouse. It has a long shoulder yoke to which are 
attached the front and back, both gathered and 
very full. There is a collar which forms a point in 
fee back and ends just in front of the shoulder seam 
n front. 

The pattern, No. 6731, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 24 
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yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
No. 6748—Girls’ Dress. 

A modification of the sailor suit is here shown. 
It has a blouse with body and sleeves in one and a 
sailor collar at the neck. It is slipped on over the 
head. The sleeves may be long or short. 

The No. 6748, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Medium size requires 2% 
36-inch material with 5¢ yard of 27-inch contrast- 
ing Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6737—Child’s Rompers. 

This si of garments may be worn over the 
underwear or with only the flannels beneath it. 
The closing of the waist is in the back and the 
trousers button acrows the back at the waist-line. 
In front there is a seam from the neck edge straight 
down, without division at the waist. 

The pattern, No. 6737, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Medium size requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6742—Misses’ Dress. 
_ This smart middy dress has only a short 
in the blouse which is slipped on over the 


At the neck is a sailor collar and a short front lacing. | P&Tt 


The long drop shoulder is used and a straightsleeve, 
long or short. 

The pattern, No. 6742, is cut in sizes 14 to 20 
years. Medium size requires 5 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


and in full. Let us 
. © correct number and size of each pa:tern you 
want. Enclose price of pattern and address your letter to Pattern Department, Des 
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i A a HP ped Skirt. 

is is a two gore sectional skirt, the p 
fitted to the figure by short darts and ending js 
deep hem which finishes the tunic section: The 
lewer part has a tuck seam in the center of the front 
and has very little fullness. 

_ The pattern, No. 6739, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. edium size requires 3 
yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 


cents. 

. 6725—Ladies’ Apron and Cap. 
_ Modified kimono lines are used in this apron which 
is quite loose and hangs in sacque fashion from 
shoulder to hem. There is a seam along the shou!- 
der and down the outside of the sleeve, each section 
of which is cut in one with the body of the garment, 

The pattesa. No. 6725, is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
for apron and cap 6% yards of 27-inch material with 
4 yard of contrasting goods 27 inches wide to trim. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6732—Ladies’ Three Gore Skirt. 

One of the newer models is here shown, with fat 
effect in front and back and front closing. ‘The 
tunic is only slightly circular in cut and is cu 
away in ornamental outline in front. The waist- 
line is either raised or regulation and the belt is in 
front only. 

The pattern, No. 6732, is cut in sizes 22 to 22 
inches waist measure. Medium size require 
3% yards of 44-inch material. Price of patter 
10 cents. 

No. 6716—Ladies’ Dress. 

A pretty design for gingham, calico, cambric, 
inted and plain cotton crepe and other wash 

abrics. It has the loose blouse of the moment, 

with plain sleeves, long or short, and side front clos- 


band of trimming in contrast. 
The 


inches bust measure. edium size requires 434 


HINTS ON LATE FASHIONS 
The late spring modes are beitig con- 
tinued throughout the summer season with 
only small changes here and there to pre- 
dict the drift of Fashion for the coming 
season. One of these changes shows a dis- 
tinct flare at the bottom of the skirt, not 
far below the knee and sometimes above 
it, which is a positive prediction that not 
many seasons will have passed before the 
narrow skirt is a thing of the past.- ‘The 
slit skirt is already a discarded bit of wear- 
ing apparel, according to the dictates of 
what is best in style. 

So many separate skirts are worn that 
no athes xo. be is complete without them and 
gg of odd blouses to wear with them. 

o. 6739 offers a good suggestion for a 
skirt. The tunic is joined to the lower 
portion of the skirt and thus it is easily 
made and easily laundered. In plain and 
figured gingham or linen the style will be 
very pretty and it is equally suitable for 
combinations as taffetas and serge 
= “ +" and early the 

n the late winter an 

tule for drapery was the omy 
Now we see a great deal of drapery having 
the long and unbroken lines that are most 
becoming to women who are rather stout 
and short. The hip flare is still considered 
sewage | to the outline of a fashionable 
figure. It is also predicted ao 
iscoming in the matter o. dgure for already 
there is evidence of a fancy for a higher 
bust corset and a distinet suggestion of 
curves where nature meant them to be. 
For young people and for slender women 
organdie is among the most attractive 
materials for a — that is to have a 
draped effect. he dainty designs in 
sheer material of this sort are many. Add 
to them a dainty bit of lace and some soft 
colored ribbon for trimmings and we have 
a very attractive hot weather dress. 

' Just at present there is no more popular 
dress el than the old time jumper. 


of | This season the blouse to be worn with the 


jumper must harmonize with it and since 
the trimming used does not emphasize the 
jumper effect, it is sometimes hard to dis- 
tinguish that the dress is made in this 
fashion. 

Waists and blouses for this season are 
perhaps more attractive than ever before. 
The new shoulder yoke helps all who 
make sheer materials into practical waists, 
as it gives a firm anchorage for the fullness 
of the material which is used in the lower 
of the waist. ‘This manner of making 
is seen in No. 6731. It also permits one to 
use lace or embroidery for the little yoke, 





while plain fabrics form the balance pf, the 
blouse.—Bess Toulouse. : 









ing. This and the square neck are outlined by a 
ttern, No. 6716, is cut in sizes 34 to 46 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 centa, 
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SOME SIMPLE FROZEN DAINTIES 

Busy farm wives have not often either 
time or strength to give to elaborate frozen 
desserts, but we enjoy the dainty, cool 
desserts a8 much as anyone, and are glad 
to serve our families with at least the more 
simple ones, quite frequently. Recipes 
that call for no turning of the freezer are 
especially welcome. 

Th portion of sugar and flavoring 
for ice sis double that for puddings. When 
sugar and water is used it should be in this 
proportion: one pound of sugar to one 
quart of water, boiled twenty minutes. 

Lemon juice brings out the flavor of any 
fruit, so is generally used in all ices. The 
proper proportion is one cup of lemon juice 
to a quart of the sugar syrup and two cups 
of any fruit juice that you care to use. 

A small quantity of gelatin aids in mould- 
ing. Use a teaspoonful softened in cold 
water, then melted over hot water and 

added just before freezing. If you have 
a the gelatin the beaten whites of two 
eggs added when the mixture is half 
frozem does just as well. If whipped cream 
is being used, add it, also, when the rest is 
half frozen. 

Lumps become ice when frozen, so fruit 
ust. be mashed and put through a ricer 
« added just before serving. When 
naterials are cold acid fruit juices do not 
ardle milk. 

Fruit Frappe—Other fruits may be sub- 
tituted if more convenient: Boil three 

ups sugar with half pint water, cool, 
hen add juice of six lemons, six sweet 
ranges cut fine, cup white grapes cut in 
bits, cup prese rved cherries, drained of 
their juice, one pint shredded pineapple 
ome banana cut fine. Mix well. Chill an 
erve in sherbet glasses or any pes d cups 
r glasees. If not sweet enoug d sugar 
ind if too sweet add lemon j oles = a little 
ice Water. 

Whipped Cream Frozen in Colore—Whip 
one pint rich, flavored, sweetened cream, 


ee 





pink) with fruit color, or brown with 
chocolate. Take two clean pound pe | 
powder cans and put a partition of 
pa’ — the centre. Fill with the two 
¢ of cream, one on each side. Slip 
be Pa partition out after putting a 
wn on each side of it so it will 
= ane without blurring the eream. Fit 
covers on tight. Pack in a bucket with 
salt and:ice for five or six hours. Wrap the 
cans for an instant in hot cloths and the 
moulded cream will turn out perfect. 
Slice it erosswise. 

Kniékerbocker Pudding—One-half cup 
orange juice, one-fourth cup lemon juice, 
sweetened to taste. Turn into a mold. 
Whip one pint heavy cream, add half cup 
powdered sugar, half teaspoon vanilla, 
two-thirds cup chopped walnut meats. 
Pour over the fruit mixture, cover, pack 
in salt and ice and let stand three hours 
Two distinct, delicious flavors will be 
noticed, 

Notice that no freezer is needed Jor the 
trio of recipes above but it will havé to be 
—_ be the following ices: 

Ice—Three cups water, two cups 
odin il one minute. Add two cups 
orange juice, one-fourth cup lemon juice, 
and grated rind of two oranges. 
strain, and freeze. 

Strawberry Ice—One cup sugar sprinkled 
over one quart berries. Let stand two 
hours. Mash and squeeze through two 
thicknesses of cheese cloth. Add cup cold 
water and lemon juice to taste and freeze. 


vf as stra ex- 
tau " wherry 
Lemon Sherbet—One pint one 
int two cups a juice of two 
emons. ater milk makes 


lemon ice; add shredded le if liked. 
“— AN. pineapp 
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Sip by sip here's pure 
enjoyment—cool com- 
fort—a satisfied thirst 
—a contented palate. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Whenever ATLANTA, GA 


you see an 2-F 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 


Des Moines College 


Des Moines, lowa = «= - John A Earl, President 
Twelve Weeks Summer Quarter, May 25 to August 14. Divided into two terms of Six Weeks Each. 
This college is fully a. by the state and offers in is Normal De ment, a six weeks’ course 


4 three points on salary. here will be twelve weeks’ of Normal Training with ‘special emphasis on 
mestic Science, p — Mla and Manual Training to meet = requirements of the new school law. 








A A'Model aining School of the first four grades for practice work will be ~~ ae 
cubjorts te together with Penmansh Bey we ne Typewri tory, 
and Velo Il be C rod Cvarees loading ts there College degrees of A. ee 8., and nermal scbsol deares'of BE of B. Di., ~—_ 
state w 
Gch Gnd Qaheten tn Gl Gtbdadin cuastved Gee cclngn cutee, Ga sumter ooltee ely etiwuk 


summer 
Examinations for uniform county certificate at the coll June 24-26 and July 29-31 for teachers 
from any part of | Iowa. Modern rooms, $1.25. “Board $3. Tuition $2.00 a week. Enter any day. 


Write to DEAN D. E. CLOYD, Des Moines yg Des Moines, lowa. 
—_—_—_—— a 


























350 Shot Ain Rifle GIVEN 


Powerful 
This rifle is a beauty and it’s an ac 


curate and powerful shooter. Shoots 350 times 
without CP action, round tapering barrel 
nickled and walnut stock, dull fimish; shoots BB 
shot. Note Nhio—if any ra are needed they will be furnished 
without charge by the manufacturer. This is cient f of the hig! anally 
of this Air Rifle. Write me today for complete description of this air gun and for 
details of my eunds » new plan by which you can easily earn one of these best-quality Air Rifles 
in just a few Write me at once while you have the matterin mind. I'll answer you 

t away, and I know you will be delighted with my dandy plan for giving you the gun. 











E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS| 

















SUPPOSE you all think I am going to} lovers cannot, for a short time, meet. 


say, a8 sc many advisers or would-be 

advisers of youth do, that in case your 
parents object to your lover, you ought to 
give him up at once. Well, I am not, be- 
cause I know something about parents, as 
well as about girls, and I know that older 
people make mistakes, just as young ones 
do. I have the greatest sympathy with 
girls who are facing this same condition, 
for I know it is an intensely unpleasant 
experience, and this is true no matter 
whether there is real reason for the posi- 
tion they take or not. 

There are cases where girls are perfectly 

justified in marrying men of whom their 
parents do not approve; there are others, 
and this is oftenest the case, where the 
girls will be all the better off if they listen 
to their parents’ advice in this matter. 

It all depends upon what is the ground 
of objection. If the young man has a bad 
character or bad habits, if he is not able to 
provide you with the common comforts of 
life, if his health is so poor that you will 
probably be forced to support him, and 
endure the fractious demands of an invalid 
for life, your parents are justified in ob- 
jecting. 

A Common Mistake 

A man whose character and habits are 
bad will certainly bring you to grief unless 
he reforms, and marrying a man to reform 
him is taking a terrible risk. Moreover, if 
the gamble fails, and you find life with him 
unendurable, it is to your parents that you 
will be apt to look for help for yourself and 
perhaps children, and they have a right to 
safe-guard themselves from this burden 
coming upon them when they are old. The 
same rule holds true with the other cases 
mentioned. They realize the weight of the 
burdens you ignorantly wish to assume 
better than you do, and though they have 
no legal right to forbid your marriage after 
a certain age, they have a moral nght to 
counsel you as they feel will be for your best 
good, and it is your duty to listen to them 
until they have made their arguments per- 
fectly plain. Then, if you are foolish 
enough to choose to walk into trouble with 
your eyes wide open, let a decent pride for- 
vid you to ever make the slightest moan 
before them, or the least request for their 
help in any crisis. Having made your bed, 
lie in it and keep still 

But if they object because Harry is a 
Jones, and the Joneses aren’t quite so high 
up socially as you are, or because he is 
starting out poor, and trying to work up 
to owning his own farm or business, or be- 
cause he is a Unitarian and you are a 
Methodist, or such things as that, they 
are not justified in opposing you. 

If you are marrying a good, clean, in- 
dustrious fellow, wholoves you and will 
try to make you happy, it makes no differ- 
ence whether or not they happen to like 
him, or his folks personally. It is you who 
must live with him, and you have the right 
to choose the man whom you think will 
make you the most congenial partner in 
life. 

However, it is a very poor plan to con- 
trive secret meetings, or to plan elope- 
ments. Such things Badd. expose a 
girl to unpleasant comment, and no vigor- 


Wait until you are of the legal age to 


words as possible, and trust to time to 
soften your parents and reconcile your | 
husband and them. 

I realize that such complications do | 
make things very unpleasant all round. | 
It is a delightful thing when, instead of los- | 
ing a daughter, the parents gain a son, and 
lack of harmony in the family is a cause of 
many, many heart-aches. A girl needs her 
mother in her days of early wifehood and | 
motherhood, and to feel a shadow between | 
them cannot fail to grieve them both. 

But if both sides can manage to mind 
their own business, if the old folks give the 
young ones a chance to prove their choice 
justified, and the young folks do not hold 
the old ones off with suspicions and fears 
and long-held grudges, things will usually | 
smooth out after awhile. Your love is| 
worth very little if you are not willing to | 
“cleave to husband or wife, forsaking all 
others.”” The command to “leave father 
and mother, and cleave to the wife” is} 
just as binding the other way round, and | 
no reasonable person can blame you for so 
doing. 

I wish sincerely that no girl ever stood 
in this position, except for good reason; it 
would simplify things vastly. But as long 
as there are vain, selfish, domineering ol 
people, who arrogate to themselves the 
right to dispose of their children’s lives as 
they see fit, girls will have to bear the grief 
which such things entail. 

It is for them to be sure that their mar- 
riage is founded upon respect as well as 
love; that they prefer to share toil and 
adversity with the man of their choice, to 
luxury and pleasure with anybody else; 
that they are acting, not in stubborn de- 
fiance of their parents’ wishes, but because 
they recognize their right to happiness 
with a worthy man. If a girl enters mar- 
riage with this for a foundation, whatever | 
troubles she may have, she may be sure | 
that in marrying as she did she was doing | 
only right.—EHen Trayne. | 





KODAK GIFT BOOK 
Books of kodak views are always ac- 
ceptable gifts. Some few years the 
writer was living in the wilds New 
Mexico, hundreds of miles from the 
Eastern home. A package was received 


marry without parents’ consent, and then | 
marry openly, and with just as few hard | 
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BROWNIE 








‘THE No. 3a Folding Brownie takes a | 
picture just the size of a post card | 
(3% x 5% inches). Like the other 
Brownies it loads in daylight, using 
Kodak film cartridges of six or ten expos- 
ures. It is fitted with automatic shutter 
for instantaneous or time exposures. 
The developing and printing can be 
done at home without a dark-room, or if 
you prefer, films being light and non- 
breakable may be readily mai:ed to your 
dealer for developing and printing. 


Brownies from $1.00 to $12.00, 


Mlustrated catalogue of Kodak and Brownie 
Cameras free at the dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State Street, Rocnesrer, N. Y. 
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3A Folding | 




















DON'T Pay Two C EREE 
‘ HOOSIE ERenancesFRE 














To try in your own home for 80 ds: 
a Show your friends. Freight paid by 

us, Bend it back at our expense if you 
Go not want to k it, You can bay 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
Rew improvements absolutely 


Ne 
HOOSIER STOVE Co. 
155 State St, Marion, Ind. 





DAISY FLY KILLER pssxf2yhiny vi 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 






injure anything. 
effective. 


Gvaran’ 

Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 





through the mails and upon opening it 
revealed a book of views which had been 
carefully prepared by an old-time friend. 
The first scene was a picture of the home 
left years before, and on the porch stood 
my aged father. Under the view was 
written, “Home, sweet home.” Follow- 

















Absolutely Stove in 
the — tank 


pressure 
a gasoline out- 
doors. © danger of fire. 
Explosion impossible. No 


: - : - gasolin house. te burner 
ing this were pictures of near relatives, | Yitm alcohol torch, others then ready for use 


their homes, familiar streets and big trees, BRITE LITE ©O., 460 Main Street, Albert Lea, Minn, 





the old college campus and numerous 
scenes of interest. at book today is| 
among my most treasured possessions. 
Will not some one reading this p 

similar gift for some friend who has left 
the old home place? Have no fears of it 
being unappreciated. 








the most of us build them out of propor- 





ous, healthy love will die because the | tion. 





The chief trouble with air castles is that| P A T E N T 


Books, Advice, Searches and 
Big 


Send sketch \or model 


tor "FREE 
List of Inventions Wanted F E E 
E. COLEMAR, 


Patent Lawyer, Washingtea, D.C. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 
NOTE 


BOOK 















VEN if you do not want the flowers 
Bi afternoon or evening, cut them 
early in the morning (before break- 
fast, if possible) for both their sake and 
yours. ‘They are never so fresh and do 
not last nearly so long if left awhile in 
the hot sun. 

Keep close to nature these days; close 
to Mother Earth and the grass and 
and running water whenever possible. 

Help the children find excuses for little 
picnie dinners ron en out in the yard 
and down in the woods; and join them un- 
less it is impossible to do so. 

Do not cover the pan in which fish is 
coking. . It will make the flesh soft. 

Fill a Jot of serviceable pillow covers 
vith lawn clippings, then live out- 
wors with them all you can—in the shade 
trees or house or porch, in hammock or 
@ cot. 

To give a cool fragrance to the freshly 
poned elothes, sprinkle a little orris pow- 
der under the ironing sheet. 

Museles grow strong by working—and 
so do characters. 

The body requires some protein and fat, 
ind working men can use more than other 
yople; but that does not always mean hot, 
wavy, meats and gravies. Work in a lot 
of otthind a these ag ar gram ae 
ek ‘ with nuts, cream an 
iil im he Seta cvacbiandionn. There are 
so many ways. 

Give the pansies and sweet peas plenty 
of water, but in the cool of the evening, 
and be sure the soil is not washed from 
their roots. 

It is hard to relax these days when there 
are alb sorts of work and early and late 
hours claiming our attention, but we must 
try to do it. ere are other days coming 
that néed their share of strength and am- 
bition) t’s at least keep the harvesting 
and haying and threshing in the fields; 
cooking for the hungry hands is enough to 
keep im-our minds. 

Fill the house full of cool night and early 
morning air, then draw the es on the 
sunny sides and keep as much of the hot 
air out as possible. 

A mistake repeated may be a sin, but 
they and the failures should be dwelt on 
only enough to avoid repetition. The 
successes are the things we need to re- 
member. 

If the night is sultry and the li air 
stirring seems hot, wet a thin cloth and 
stretch it across the open window and the 
air coming through will be cooled. 

“The harvest is white” with oppor- 
tunities. Their lack is not usually the 
cause of our poor success. The trouble is, 
we do not harvest our crop. 

Have you a furnace? To prevent any 
rusting of the metal put flaked lime on a 
board inside to take up any moisture. 

Don’t preach restfulness and content- 

ment—live them. 
_ Tovreyjye house plants that are droop- 
ing, put.a tablespoon of ammonia in three 
quarts.of water and sprinkle them freely 
with the mixture, both plants and soil. 

Don ’ lie awake thinking about the vex- 
ing things that happened today and the 








trees | that just “happen,” or are you 


work in store for tomorrow; sleep will 
solve the problems better than any amount 
of night thinking possibly can. 

Wilting flowers can often be made to 
look fresh again by cutting off their stems, 
then putting them in hot water and setting 
away in a cool, dark place for awhile. 

Are you drifting along with the things 
helping 
bring things ut that are worth while 
and require some thought and effort? 

Are you in a hurry to fill the salt and 

pper shakers and cannot find the little 

unnel? Cut off the corner of an envelope, 
then cut off the tip of the corner and get 
busy. 

Grass stains may be removed by satu- 
rating the ts with kerosene, rolling 
tightly ond Trevinn a short time. Then 
rinse out the kerosene and wash with 
warm soapsuds, rubbing as necessary. 

There is nothing like love to keep people 

oung, and aaek so much that needs our 
ve and that we need to love, that there is 
no excuse for growing “heart-old.” 

Don’t throw away the vinegar left in 
cogs bottles and jars; it is just the thin 

or salad dressing; not too strong, an 
sweetened and spiced just right to be an 
addition to most dressings. 

The best success in any line often comes 
through a first failure. 

Cut out ie heavy Pransage ae py 
cream, simple puddings, cus anc 
one-crust berry pies are what even hard- 
working men want these days. 

If you have milk to spare, a little added 
to the water in which are boiled 
will make them whiter and better flavored, 
especially old ones. 

Sometimes our mental days are over- 
cast, but it is just as silly and morbid to sit 
around wondering if we are happy, as to 
keep a finger on our pulse wondering if we 
are going to be sick. Let’s cut out the 
neutral ground. We are “happy” if we 
are not absolutely unhappy. 

To prevent a freshly baked cake from 
sticking to the plate on which it is placed 
sprinkle with sugar and it can be removed 
without a particle adhering to the plate. 

Postage stamps that have stuck to- 
gether can easily be separated by passing 
a moderately hot iron over them. 

Water that is slightly muddy or “riley” 
may be made pure and clean for washing 
clothes if a handful of peach seeds is put 
in the barrel and allowed to remain over 
night. 

A simple but very effective method of 
poping water cool when taking it to the 
field for the men on very hot days, is to 
keep it in a stone jug which has several 
thicknesses of w material around it. 
The one we have will hold two gallons, and 
I have sewed around it smoothly three 
thicknesses of wool blanket. We fill it 
with clear, cold water and cork it tightly, 
then immerse it in cold water until the 
wool thicknesses are thoro y saturated. 
It is then taken to the field and kept in a 
Rety Oe, and the water is kept as cold 
as when taken from the well as long as 
there is a drop left. I am sure others will 
try and appreciate this.—Mrs. F. A. Nise- 
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Summer Bargains 
















ish the short sleeves are of 


Blouse fastens with fine vec.:l outtons and has elas- 


tic band at waist. « 


ore: white 
lavender py A. 1 aaent 32 to 44 
le ummer ain P 
Paid by Us, $1.00, 


for Ladies 


is of sheer white organdie, and the cuffs which fin 


In Stylish Apparel 


WE Pay all Mail or Express Charges 


Sammer Hat 
or Misses, 
de of beautiful quality 
soft, flexible W ool 
Felt. Has soit 
crown and flex- 
*4ble adjustable 
brim trimmed 
around crown 
5, with Roman 
Striped band 
» in harmon- 
* ising colors. 
Diameter 
of brim 13 
in. Colors: 
» white or 
nayy blue. 
A big bar- 
7 n. Price 
ostage 
» Paid by Us, 
 ) $1.25 


2v97 Cool 
» Comfort- 
4 able, Be- 
/ eceoming 
Little 8am- 
mer Blouse 


6V96 Chic 




















ric which 

+ is all pure 

silk. Stylish pointed 
effect Georgette collar 
ie, to match. 
ground with blue, 
bust 


Tice, Postage 


We Satisfy You or Refund Your Money 


able Dresden 
Flowered Blouse 
Waist, ‘dy 








22V95 16-butten length Glove, nade of genuine Tricot 


Silk, very lustrous. 
double finger tips, insuring 
with two clasps at wrist. 

tan, brown, navy blue, gray 


23 inches In length. Has 


long wear. Fastens 
Colors: white, black, 
, Dongee or champagne. 


Sizes 5% to 844. Our special price, Postage Paid 


by Us, @8e. 


BELLASHEss &.© 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 
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The oft-quoted Finni has a rival in 
Pat Donohue, an Ohio freight conductor 
whose train had a breakdown recently. 
After the accident he sent this message 
to Train Dispatcher, Straight: 
Two-twenty-two has a busted flue. 
What will I do? Donohue. 
This awakened the slumbering muse in 


the a office, and the reply ran: 
ht will 


Wait. o-twenty-eig take your 
freight. 
Dispatcher Straight. 
NOT ALONE 


Optimist—The sun is getting higher 
every day. 
Pessimist—So is everything else. 





There is one thing connected with rail- 
road travel that has never succeeded in 
becoming popular, although it is contin- 
ually in the public eye.” 

“What is that?” 

“A cinder.”—Baltimore American. 


ADVICE TO A HUSBAND 

Don‘t kick because you have to button 
your wife’s waist, Be glad your wife has 
a waist, and doubly glad you have a wife 
to button a waist for. Some men’s wives 
have no waists to button. Some men’s 
wives’ waists have no buttons on to but- 
ton. 


“What do you think of Roosevelt, 
Amos?” asked the Southern politician of 
an old darkey. 

“Well, sah, I think, sah, Mr. Roosevelt 
do certainly recommend himself most 
highly, sah.” —E. R. N. 


THIS IS VERY IMP-ORTANT 
Of all the little imps, imp-ossible is the 
worst. 


Two colored men were on an expedi- 
tion to the Colonel’s hen roost one dark 
night. Mose had planted the ladder, 
climbed up to where the chickens were 
roosting, and was passing them down to 
Ephraim, who put them in a bag. Sud- 
denly Mose stopped. 

“What's de mattah, Brudder Mose?” 
inquired Ephraim anxiously. 

“T’s just been thinkin’, Brudder Eph- 
raim, how me and you is membahs ub de 
church, an’ whedder it’s right to take de 
Cunnel’s chickings?”’ 

”Brudder Mose,” said Ephraim, “dat 
am a great moral question which you an’ 
me ain’t fit ter wrastle wid. Pass down 
anudder chickin’.” 


“Did your watch stop when it dropped 
on the floor?” asked one man of his friend. 

“Sure,” was the answer. “Did youthink 
it would go through?” 





Fish Stories 





A strapping German, with big beads of 
perspiration streaming down his face, was 
darting in and out among the aisles of a 


— store. 
is excited actions attracted the at- 
tention of all the salespeople, and they 
hardly knew what to make of it. A hus- 
tling young man of the clothing depart- 
ment walked up and asked: 

“Are you looking for something in men’s 
clothing?” 

“No,” he roared, “not men’s clothing; 
vimmin’s clothing. I can’t find my wife! 


THE DANGERS OF BURGLARY 

Two hard citizens were standing in a 
secluded spot talking confidentially. One 
of them suddenly sneaked away while the 
other stood on guard. Soon first one 
was seen to emerge from a window and 
join his pal. 

“Did youse git anyt’ing?”” whispered 
the one in waiting. 

“Naw, de guy what lives in dere is a 
lawyer,’ wied the other. 

“Dat’s luck,” said his pal. “Did 
youse lose anyt’ing?” 


“You don’t make very good music with 
that instrument,’’ said a bystander to the 
man with the bass drum, as the band 
ceased to play. 

“No,” admitted the pounder of the 
drum, “I know I don’t; but I drown a 
heap of bad music.” 


AND FATHER WAS SURPRISED 

“If you kiss me again,” declared Miss 
Lovely firmly, “I shall tell Father.” 

“That’s an old tale,” replied the bold, 
bad youngman. “Anyway it’s worth it,’ 
and he kissed her. 

Miss Lovely sprang to her feet. “ 
shall tell Father,” she said and left the 


room. 

“Father,” she said softly to her parent 
when she got outside, “Mr. Bolder wants 
to see your new gun.” 

“All right, I’ take it in to him,” said 
her father, and two minutes later he ap- 
ay in the doorway with his gun in 
iis hand, 

There was a crash of breaking as 
Mr. Bolder dived through the window and 
departed in all haste for the railway 
station. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
(Answer next month) 

A man went into a store and said “Give 
me as much money as I have, and I'll 
spend $5.00 with you.” This was done 
and he went into a second store and said 
“Give me as much money as I have and 
I'll spend $5.00 with you.” This also 
was done and he went into a third store, 
saying “Give me as much money as I 
have and I'll spend $5.00 with you.” 
This was done and he went out of the 
third store broke. How much money did 
he have when he went into the first store? 


ANSWER TO DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
The first trip over he takes his turkey, 
and the next trip he takes the dog, but 
he brings the turkey back and takes the 
corn. Then he goes back and gets the 
turkey and goes home with all three. 
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One hot summer afternoon two ladi« 
entered an icecream parlor. Gold 
ON Gi tales 0 cheney’ dhacglinte,” 

“T wi e a cherry phosphate,” sai 
Nell, “and have it charged.” 

Goldie, mistaking her friend’s meaning, 
interrupted, “No, I'll pay for this.’’~ 
Valentine Kampmeier. 





A young lady entered the fur store ani 

e polite salesman came forward. 

“T wish to get a muff,” she said. 

*"Yes’m said the salesman, “what fur?’ 
The young lady looked surprised. “Why 
she said, “to keep my hands warm, oi 
course.” 











Staylate—Well, I must make a start. 
Miss Sweet—Better late than never. 


He—I intend to get married just as 
soon as I find the one woman who is my 


exact opposite. 

_ Sister —Good. I will pen spa you 
to a handsome, intelligent and rich young 
lady friend of mine this very evening. 


Miss Gibson was very rich and Mr. 
Hanna was very poor. She liked him 
but that was all, and he was well aware of 
the fact. One evening he grew somewhat 
tender and at last he said: “You are very 
rich, aren’t you, Helen?’”’ 

“Yes, Tom,” replied the girl frankly 5 
“T am worth about two million dollars.’ 

“Will you m me, Helen?” 

“Oh, no, Tom, I couldn’t.” 

ew you wouldn't. 
«y kn y uld 4% 

“Then why did you ask me?” 

“Oh, I just wanted to see how a man 
feels when he loses two million.” 











The other day in a Cleveland school, 
this composition was handed in by a little 
German boy: 

. “The sheep are weak and foolish ani- 
mals. They are very useful. We can 
use everything on them except their bleat. 
The sheep learn their shepherd very easy, 
but otherways they are y as animals. 

They eat hay, grass, and carrot soup. 
And the captain of the sheep is called the 
Belle-buck’.’—Gertrude Stramen. 


WANTED TO SEE 

Woodrow Wilson has a very quick wit. 
A man, in the course of an animated con- 
versation, noticing that Mr. Wilson’s eye- 
glasses were perched perilously near the 
tip of his nose, remarked: ‘Your glasses, 
Governor, are almost on your Mouth.” 

“That’s all right,” was the quick re- 
sponse. “I want to see what I’m talking , 
about.” 
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PARTIN-PALMER “38” 
You can afford to buy a car 


Only After Investigating the 


PARTIN-PALMER 


These Cars Are The World’s Greatest Automobile Values—Get Free Catalog 


For a great big, comfortable, powerful six passenger 38 H. P. car for your whole family the Partin-Palmer ‘38’ at 
$975 is the only automobile with its important features selling under $1500.00. For the man who wants a roadster— 
a real motor car of quality, with full floating rear axle and a powerful 22 H. P. four cylinder water cooled motor—the 
Partin-Palmer ‘‘20” at $495.00 stands alone. Send today for your free copy of our catalog. 








$975.00 $495.00 Partin-Palmer ‘‘20 
The $495.00 Partin-Palmer “20” was built in answer to the 
great demand for an efficient, powerful, light weight motor 


Partin-Palmer ‘‘38’ 
The $975.00 Partin-Palmer 38 H. P. 6 passenger is the 



















powerful, big, roomy, comfortable car you’ve wanted at 
the price you want to pay. Its wonderful Mason Motor 
develops 38 H. P., takes the hardest kind of hills and de- 
livers to you twenty miles for every gallon of gasoline. 
Its big, roomy, six passenger latest streamline body affords 
plenty of room and comfort for your whole family—lIts 
115 inch wheelbase insures easy riding over rough roads 
and plenty of leg room—investigate these and its other 
marvelous features. 


car of quality. Its22 H. P. fourcylinder water cooled motor 
isthe best motor ever put into a car at anywhere near the 
price. Its 96 inch wheelbase, 56 inch tread ‘full floating rear 
axle, 3% elliptic springs, 3 speeds forward sliding gear trans- 
mission, I-beam forged front axle, shaft drive, annular ball 
bearings, streamline body, wood whee ls, running boards 
and Gray and Davis generator system of electric lighting 
makes it the world’s greatest roadster value at the price. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR DEALERS—NOW! 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF—WRITE US TODAY 


Those dealers who connected with us last fall are reaping their returns now. 
If you want to connect with one of the livest organizations in the automobile 


territory—but agencies are going fast. | 
business—write us today—Better still wire us. 


Whether you are interested in a car for your own personal use or to act as our representative—do not delay. 


There are some vacancies in unoccupied 


Write 


us. Let us tell you where you can see these cars. Investigate at once. Judge for yourself. 


Please Address Dept. F 4 


PARTIN MARVEALIURENG CO., | 29 South La Salle St, CHICAGO, me 














EE PARTIN-PALMER “20” ay 





$49500 


Completely Gray & Davis 
Equipped’ _ Electric Starter 
When Desired 


ne = ction 












Complete Suuieanane 

Includes Gray & Davis generator system electric—lighting—elec 
tric horn, windshield—top curtains and dust boot—tire carrier— 
-speedometer , tools—jack and repair kit. 
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Four Cylinder 
Water Cooled 
22 H. P. Motor 


inch 


Tread 
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96 inch 
Wheel- 
base 56 
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“HONEY” 


ééE3ONEY™ ts a beauti- 

ful light brown Shet- 
land Pony with silver 
mane tail. She ts 


usb and weighs close to 
und and is pretty 
worth her weight 
ne 4. Did you ever see 
= parade with lots 
lots of cute little 
a Well, “Henney” 
even prettier and — 
than most circus ponies 
we ever saw. She is kind 
and gentle, too,and when- 
ever you come out in the 
to romp with her 


stay 
(rat 
weetieeede! 
daxsee 
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ne anything 
like to own 
“Heney” and 
at? Just send us 
name and address 
once and A will tell 


end ‘ber ‘whole fo Outat 


Tipo 
beds 


a 
x" 


ag 








advertise its papers. 


“Dainty,” Gladys Ellwood, Franklin Co., Vt. “Joe,” Harold Palmer, Oswego N.Y. “Sweetheart,”’ Lillias E. T. Howe. Moveda Co., Call. 
“Dap ”* Earnest L. Heckert, York Co., Pa. near,” Clarance Grover, Polk ae Minn. “Benny,” Harold Kiley, Warren Co., N. ; k 
““Flufty.’ Robert L. Decker, Allegheny Co., Pa. “Chum,” Bozzie F. Thornton, Mercer Co., W. Va. ‘*Pal,’’ Julia Federer, Champaign Co.. itt. 

ms Hazel Cox, Darke Co., Ohie. “Clipper,” Adelaide J. Stever. Bristol Co., Mass. “Heinle.” C. Niemoeller. St. Bartholomew Co., Ind. 
“Tip Chester H. McKee, Wayne Co.,N. YJ “Cub,” Eugene Mumpower, Buncombe Co., M. C. “Peter, Charile Mahoney, Chippewa Co., Mich. 
Notice we print the names of 15 of our 210 Lucky Pony Winners. We would gladly print the whole 210 names if we had room for them here, but we will 
send them to you just as soon as we hear from you. Possibly some of these happy children live in your county or a county near you and, if so, you probably 
know them because our Lucky Pony Winners are the be Pst known children in their neighborhoods, However, it doesn't make any difference where you live; 
if you send us your name and are the lucky child to get “*Heney,”’ she and her whole outfit will be shipped without one cent of cost to ou send 
us your name the day you read this, we will send you 1000 votes for “Honey,” and a big surprise that will double your ch of a” ony. 





Just as soon as we hear from you we will tell you exactly how to go ahead and get 
country because it gives Shetland Ponies to good boys and girls. Don't let anybody persuade you that you cannot get this beautiful little pony and out- 
fit because our plan of giving away ponies is different from others. The fact that we have already given 210 ponies and outfits to 210 boys and 
girls all over the United States from the state of Vermont to the state of California, many going over 1,800 miles from St. Paul, is proof that we 
really give ponies away. The banker or postmaster in your town knows that the Webb Publishing Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, publishers of 
The Farmer's Wife and established over 30 years, is one of the largest publishing firms in the United States and can afford to give away ponies to 
We never heard of a single one of the 210 children to whom we have already given ponies until they wrote and told us that 
they wanted one and that is why you should send us your name and address at once, if you want us to send you “‘Money’’ and her dandy outfit. 





We Have Given Away 210 Ponies 


HERE ARE THE NAMES OF A FEW OF OUR 210 LUCKY PONY WINNERS: 


NAME 


P.O 





Send Us Your Name Today |25222 


If You Want To Own ‘“‘Honey”’ 


acceeceeeeeee Cut Out This Pony Coupon and Mail Today:eeesssesssuang 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, : 

300 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 8 

’ 

Please send me pictures of “Heney” and tell ' 

me about your Pony Club and also tell me how ‘ 

to take care of Shetland Ponies. I have no pony ; 

and want to belong to the Pony Club and get . 

““Heney”’ for my own. : 
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F.D STATE - r ° 
THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 1000 VOTES FOR “HONEY” H 


WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME 


OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS THE OUTFIT 
PONY WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT AND, best of all we send 
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“Honey 
comatose eS Curae 


die and bridle. ‘he The little 


finished in meal and black, 
is made especially for 
*“*Honey”. and the black 
nickel trimmed harness 
sets her off to best ad- 
vantage. A tan leather 
English riding saddie and 
@ beautiful Indian horse- 
hair bridle make the 
outit complete. This 
bridle was made especi- 
ally for us by an old 
cowboy at Deer Lodge 











“Honey.”’ Our Pony Club is known all over the 








Every Club Member Gets a Prize 


Every single child who sends us his name and joins our Pony Club will 
receive a handsome prize of his own choosing esides the Pony Outfit 
(and the Big Surprise we have for you) we will give Bicycles, iamond 
Rings, Sewing Machines, Rifles, Cameras, Gold Watches, Flashlights and 
many other wonderful rewards that you never could get untilnow. Of 
course, “Honey” and her dandy Outfit is the best prize of all and you have 
the same opportunity to get her as any other boy or girl if you send us 
your name now. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 


Our ponies are given ome 80 aos th that you will be more owe, of potting fie 
one if a sit right a now and sen is coupon with your seme sa ere 
ter (either way will be all right) The work we require you to do to be a full = 


can do it. ee > irom you 
THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB 
300 WEBB BLDG., ST. PAUL, MINK. 





























